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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A graduate of Gallaudet College with highest honors, now employed 
in a school for the deaf as a supervisor and teacher of printing, desires 
a position as a teacher. Highest references and recommendations. 
Apply to the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


An all-round printer, semi-mute, educated by both oral and com- 
bined systems, desires a position in a school for the deaf as instructor in 
printing. Can present exceptional references. WaALLAace Cook, 611 
Second Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Wanted.—A position as instructor in carpentry, manual training 
and sloyd—either the Swedish or Russian system—by a person with 
experience in schools for the deaf. Address M., care of the Editor of 
the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


New Language Chart, by R. H. Atwood of the Ohio State Institution 
for the Deaf. Fifteen Fundamental Forms of Expression. A great aid 
in teaching language. A saving of time and labor in the classroom. 
Also the best method of showing the compounding and complexing of 
sentences from short simple ones. The chart has been adopted by the 
Ohio School and other State schools for the deaf. For prices, address 
R. H. Atwood, 838 East Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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MONEY, 
SAVED 
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THOMAS GALLAUDET. 


PERHAPS no person not a teacher, living or dead, has 
exerted upon the deaf an influence so powerful, elevating, 
long-continued, and widely extended as has he whose house- 
hold name is writ above. 

His life and his death mark an era in the history of the 
deaf. This last sad event took place in New York city on 
the 27th of August last. 

Providence has raised up for the deaf many benefactors. 
These lived and labored to lift the youthful deaf morally, 
intellectually, and industrially. It remained for Thomas 
Gallaudet to emphasize publicly among the deaf of all ages 
the incomparable claims of the spiritual life. This was a 
virgin field. It lay before him as untilled as the secular 
instruction of the deaf had lain before his father. He 
entered it solely upon his own and the divine inspiration. 
He labored in it for more than half a century with a single- 
ness of aim an unselfishness of devotion, and a purity of 
winning personal example that gained for him the unfeigned 
respect and the loving affection of the deaf of this and of 
many other lands. For his sake and for the sake of human- 
ity at large, such a career should be the subject of an 
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extended and appreciative biography. In the pages of this 
periodical it can only be briefly sketched. 

Thomas Gallaudet was born at Hartford, June 3, 1822. 
This was five years after his father had founded the first 
permanent school for the deaf in America. He was the first 
fruits of that remarkable and beautiful marriage between 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and Sophia Fowler. In him, 
as time went on, the laws of heredity were vindicated, for 
he united the mental power and kindly disposition of his 
father with the good sense, good looks, and abundant vital- 
ity that were his mother’s prominent traits. 

From infancy, through childhood and youth, to young 
manhood, he was in daily companionship with the deaf. 
Their ways, their sports, all their interests were his own. 
More than that—far more—he came into perfect sympathy 
with and instinctive understanding of the deaf by every 
draught of milk he drew from the breasts of the loving 
mother that dandled him to rest, for she, too, was one of the 
children of silence. Whoever remembers these things will 
have the key to much of his history. Here, for example, 
he received the manifold impressions which his most mature 
experience only ripened into a firm conviction that, as a 
means of entering into hearty sympathy and mutual under- 
standing with the deaf, as an agent by which effectively to 
warn, to comfort, and command among them, there was no 
medium equal to the language of signs. 

Hartford was then, as now, a seat of culture. The lad’s 
facilities for getting a preparatory education were excellent. 
He made such good use of them that he was able to enter 
Trinity College, in that town, at the early age of sixteen. 
Thence he graduated four years later, in 1842, with the 
Bachelor’s degree. 

Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet was, as to money, a poor man. 
Each of his children as they grew, and some while still half- 
grown, were obliged to earn a livelihood. Thomas, directly 
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after leaving college, engaged in teaching. At this he 
served something less than two years in the neighboring 
towns of Glastonbury and Meriden. 

It was, however, almost inevitable that with his character 
and equipment he should be drawn into the then expanding 
work of teaching the deaf. This came about in 1844. He 
became an instructor in the New York Institution, then 
located at Fiftieth street. For nearly fourteen years he 
continued to teach therein. Early in this period the intimacy 
of his association with the deaf was evidenced in the fullest 
manner by his marriage to one of the deaf-mute pupils, 
Klizabeth Budd, then in the same school where he taught. 

Trinity College is conducted under Episcopalian auspices. 
Partly owing to this fact, partly to heredity and home 
influences, but more to his own innate character, the spirit 
of Thomas Gallaudet was early imbued with religious feel- 
ing. In him it was no mere sentiment. The foundation 


of his make-up was active benevolence. He lived ever in 


an atmosphere of benignity that constantly led him to little 
deeds of kindness, little acts of love. This is well shown by 
Edward Gallaudet’s earliest recollection of his brother. 
He remembers one day standing on the curb when five 
years old and still in petticoats, listening with a crowd to an 
approaching band of muse. It came, thrilling the child, 
and passed, followed by a long line of dark-robed figures 
among which the child presently saw with wonder his own 
‘big brother.” It was the graduating class of 1842 going to 
commencement. When the line had nearly gone by the 
child suddenly felt himself clasped from behind and the 
kindly face of the big brother bent above him whispering 
‘Eddy, don’t you want to march with the procession?’’ 
Eddy did. His child’s heart swelled with pride when he 
put his little hand into his big brother’s warm palm, and his 
short fat legs twinkled over the ground as they hasted to 
regain the place in the ranks from which the brother had 
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dropped and in which they swept grandly up to the church 
door. In this little, simple, natural act of unpremedi- 
tated thoughtfulness one can see Thomas Gallaudet, for 
these were the acts he was doing all the days of his long life. 

Working full time day by day as a teacher of deaf chil- 
dren, his good soul was not content. His thoughts went for- 
ward with his pupils beyond the few and fleeting years of 
school along the dusty, thorny roads of life and up to the 
gates of heaven. In the city where he taught were many 
deaf people, aged, middle-aged, and in the flower of youth. 
Some were uneducated; others had been in the few schools 
then existing; but all alike were left to work out their own 
salvation, social, industrial, and spiritual. Over these his 
spirit yearned. He saw the young struggling unsustained 
in temptations, the aged unconsoled in infirmities, and he 
longed to befriend them all. He had hardly begun his 
work as a secular teacher before he began to go about doing 
good among these people after school hours, quite in- 
formally and quite without reward or the hope of reward 
except the satisfying of his own spirit. He did not preach; 
if he prayed it was in his closet; at first his efforts were only 
to strengthen the weak, encourage the weary, comfort the 
afflicted, and assist the industrious. 

lor three or four years he continued to do these deeds 
vasually, among individuals. But as his acquaintance 
grew among the adult deaf and his self-imposed calls to 
friendly service increased, he realized that he could do more 
by some union and system. Another, consideration, more 
potent still, came to him. He had met, here and there, 
deaf persons who did not belong to any of the classes named 
above. These were the fatally sick, the very aged— 
people no longer concerned with the affairs of earth, but 
pausing, fearful, friendless, troubled, before taking the 
inevitable step from the sunny shores of time into the cold, 
unfathomed seas of eternity. What could he do for these? 
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He was only a schoolmaster. To a nature like his the 
answer could not be long in coming. He would fit himself 
to serve these, too, the neediest of all—he would become a 
minister of Christ. 

Here again he was influenced by his life in Trinity College. 
In taking up theological studies and church affiliations he 
chose the Episcopalian rather than the communion of his 
father. In June, 1850, he was examined and duly admitted 
to deacon’s orders. That fall he first began organized 
work in the city by forming a Bible class, which he taught 
every Friday evening. or several weeks the number who 
came to him was only four or five. It soon grew, till the 


average was above thirty, and on several occasions rose 
above fifty. The first meetings were held in the vestry of 
St. Stephen’s church, but the increase in numbers led to a 
removal to a large schoolroom in Bond street. 

In June, 1851, he was ordained a priest. He had ‘or 


some time felt a growing conviction that he ought to gather 
the deaf about him in pastoral relations and establish for 
them a church. He consulted the rectors of all the Epis- 
copal churches in the city and they all warmly consented. 
Accordingly he began holding the regular services of the 
church on the first Sunday of October, 1852, just half a 
century ago. The society took the name of St. Ann’s Church 
for Deaf-Mutes. It was incorporated in 1853. For the 
first five years its meetings were held in the chapel of the 
University of the City of New York, and for two vears there- 
after in the audience room of the New York Historical 
Society. The young minister, however, very early, that is 
in March, 1852, called a public meeting at the University and 
put before it the need of giving the new church a habitation 
and a home of its own. This he did with rare modesty. 
“Really,” he said to the meeting, ‘‘ when I look back upon 
what has been accomplished it seems as if I had done 
nothing of myself, being only an instrument in the hand of 
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Providence.” His presentment of the case was as clear as 
it was modest, for it won the support of business men of 
national reputation, like Prosper M. Wetmore and James 
Watson Webb. It ought to be added that he drew to his 
side also, either as active assistants or warm sympathizers, 
deaf men of the first order, like Gamage, Carlin, Benedict, 
and Trist. Messrs. Wetmore and Webb were, respectively, 
mover and seconder of resolutions declaring sympathy and 
promising support for the new church. 

Let it never be forgotten that during all these years 
Thomas Gallaudet was working double tides. He taught 
full time in the New York Institution while giving his even- 
ings and Sundays to these entirely voluntary services among 
the deaf at large. This he continued to do until 1858. In 
the fall of that year he resigned his teachership and there- 
after, almost to the day of his death, consecrated all his time 
to spiritual and benevolent work. From the school he 
carried with him not only the love and esteem of pupils, 
officers, and teachers alike, but their active support to his 
generous endeavors. Under the direction of Dr. Harvey 
P. Peet the school gave a publie exhibition from which over 
$700 was netted to aid the movement. With this as a 
nucleus the young minister, assisted by a committee 
appointed at the above-mentioned meeting, soon raised 
nearly $20,000. With this sum as a partial payment a 
fine church edifice and adjoining rectory were bought in 
West Eighteenth street, near Fifth avenue. Services 
were first held here in August, 1859. It continued to be the 
home of St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes during the thirty- 
three years ensuing. 

The organization and scheme of this church, no less than 
his efforts in carrying it on, reflect very great credit upon 
Thomas Gallaudet. They testify to his breadth of view 


and practical good sense as clearly as to his generous spirit. 
First of all, it was to be a free church to which all respectful 
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persons should be equally weleome. Next, it was to be a 
united church, bringing the deaf and the hearing into loving 
and close association in one parish ; each Sabbath one 
service was conducted for the deaf; the other two services, 
addressed primarily to the hearing, being interpreted to the 
deaf in the sign-language. Lastly, it was to be a working 
church; it aimed not simply to preach the word, but to 
live the word; it established literary societies, evening 
classes, and courses of lectures in the endeavor to keep up 
and promote intellectual life among the deaf; guilds and 
other agencies to assist them in obtaining employment; 
committees to look after its poor, and a Sunday-school to 
bring up the children in the nurture and love of the Lord. 
The variety and continuity of the calls upon Thomas 
Gallaudet in these years were strongly impressed upon the 
writer by an incident within his own early experience, almost 
the first memory that he has of the man. In 1872, being 
then a Senior in the College for Deaf-Mutes in Washington, 
and visiting in New York, he was asked to tea at therectory. 
Dr. Gallaudet was then a strong man in the full tide of his 
career. With his lovely wife and a large family of growing 
children, it was a merry company that chatted around the 
cheerful board. In the midst of the meal a visitor was 
announced and the rector went out with an excuse. The 
writer’s seat was such that he could not see the visitor pass 
the door, but the children opposite him could. One of 
them said: ‘‘It is an old lady. She is deaf and dumb. She 
was very sick last winter, but is better now. When she 
was sick, papa used to go and see her. Since she got well 
she likes to come here and see him—just to talk ; she doesn’t 
want anything.”’ The writer nodded in appreciation, but 
thought no more of it at the time. By and by the rector 
came back, but had hardly taken up his teacup before the 


very same round of incidents was repeated. This time the 
children said: ‘It’s a young man. He is deaf and dumb 
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too; he works in the city, but he doesn’t like his work and 
wants to change. He comes to talk with papa about it.” 
Soon after the tea was over and the writer took his leave. 
He remembers wondering as he went how many times the 
bell continued to peal forth those calls that night, and 
whether the good man met them all with the same calmness 
and cheerfulness. 

No sooner was his church in full working order than he 
sought how to carry the aid and comfort of religion to the 
deaf beyond his parish, throughout the State and nation. 
In 1872, chiefly by his suggestion and impulse, the Church 
Mission to Deaf-Mutes at large was incorporated. Mission- 
aries were sent forth. Good men, both deaf and hearing, 
in and out of the Episcopal denomination, took up the work 
far and wide. To-day, as a result, there are fully organ- 
ized churches for the deaf in many centers of population, and 
there is scarcely any section of the country not reached by 
their ministrations. 

As an organism, the Home for aged and infirm deaf 
people was one of the first fruits of the Mission, as 
the Mission was of the Church. In effect, however, 
it was only the carrying out in a systematic way of 
the beneficent acts in which Thomas Gallaudet had engaged 
before he entered the ministry. The mission workers 
found, as he had, some deaf people helpless because of age 
and poverty, mere wrecks driven upon the shoals of life, and 
with no harber of refuge save the poorhouse. Some of 
these were worthy men and women, educated; having 
known better days, and fallen to their present pass through 
no fault of their own. Should these be sent ‘‘ over the hill 
to the poorhouse,”’ there to have the chilling isolation of 
such a place accentuated and deepened by their deafness? 
Thomas Gallaudet thought not and willed not. Accordingly 
he set to work, aided by the Mission workers, to build a 
home that should brighten their last days on earth. Their 
efforts were successful. For several years such a refuge 
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was carried on in a modest way in New York city, until 
in 1885 the Gallaudet Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf- 
Mutes was opened on the beautiful banks of the Hudson 
near Poughkeepsie. Here, ever since, poor souls spent 
in the battle of life have had its close made sweet by 
freedom from care, by rest, by duties suited to their 
strength, by the contemplation of nature in one of its 
noblest aspects, most of all by communion with good 
people, resident and visitant, able to converse with 
them freely—all which has been to them a foretaste of 
heaven itself. This movement, like all the others inaug- 
urated by Thomas Gallaudet, has spread: several such 
homes have been established in various localities and 
others are in process of establishment. 

There remained one more enterprise to tax his strength 
in his old age. Events made it necessary to sell the church 
property in Eighteenth street. This was done in 1892, 
and the handsome sum of nearly $200,000 was realized. 
lor the next few-years the deaf met in the church of St. 
John the Divine until, in 1896, a union of St. Ann’s and St. 
Matthew’s was formed, the joint parish being pledged to 
support St. Ann's Church for Deaf-Mutes for all time. The 
new St. Ann’s, in 148th street, near Amsterdam avenue, 
was dedicated in December, 1898. Here Thomas Gallaudet, 
in season and out of season, continued to minister to the 
deaf until increasing feebleness compelled him to stop. 

As his strength failed he tried to restore it by ocean 
voyages. Arrived on the other side, however, he invariably 
began some kindly work among the deaf. He became 
almost as well known to the educated among the deaf of 
Great Britain and France as to those in America. This 
was practicable by the sign-language, so independent of 
differences of dactylology and dialect. Here was another 
reason why he never ceased to maintain the value of the 
sign-language with fervor. He admitted the educational 
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value of finger-spelling, but for audiences he held its tedium 
wearisome. He saw clearly the practical value of under- 
standing speech by vision, but its manifold limitations and 
uncertainties could not, with him, take the place of the 
sign-language by which alone he got what he sought—a 
free, warm, facile, heart-to-heart intercourse with the deaf 
who were the objects of his love and labor. 

And still as the years went on his strength failed and 
failed. He felt this sorely. He loved his people and loved 
his work among them, and would have been glad to keep it 
up. But it could not be. No special malady assailed 
him. Only he felt more and more the increasing pressure 
of the heavy hand of time, till at last his outworn body 
vielded and his spirit passed over into the silent land. 

It was an august company that gathered about his bier. 
More than thirty clergymen and several hundred deaf 
people were there, although it was in the height of the 
heated term. Bishop Potter delivered a eulogy, the sim- 


plicity and strength of which show how well he knew and 


loved his fellow laborer. He said in the course of it, “1 
never parted with Dr. Gallaudet without carrying with me 
a sense of that singular sweetness, that transparence, 
purity, and rare grace and charm which distinguished him. 
He could not entertain a bitter feeling for any of his fellow 
men. His philosophy was a singular one of broadened 
vision and of large views.” 

The loving hands of relatives and friends bore his body 
to Hartford and laid it by the side of his father’s. This 
was fitting. It is a comfort, since death must be, to think 
of them lying side by side. Like father, like son. True 
apostles of unselfishness and devotion were they both. 
Beyond this, some qualities were noticeable in the son 
and contributed not a little to the uniform success of his 
large endeavors. He had great social talent; an inex- 
haustible fund of kindly humor; and financial ability of a 
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high order. Without an exception, he managed well all 
funds committed to his eare, and this won for him the con- 
fidence of rich and poor alike. 

When aman like this dies, we mourn. Well we may. The 
world seems lonelier. Indeed it is. We feel that we shall 
not look upon his like again. We may not. But let us 
turn from sad reflections and rather rejoice that it has heen 
our lot to know these many years, to walk by the side, and 
be kindled by the spirit and be led by the shining example 


of Thomas Gallaudet. 
AMOS G. DRAPER, 
Professor in Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


PICTURE TEACHING. 


Tue serap-book has proved such a great help to me in 
my work in the schoolroom that I have thought a few sug- 


gestions might be of aid to some fellow teacher. After 
years of experience I have concluded that no other method 
can compete with it for beginners. What does a letter, 
word, or sentence mean to a child who knows nothing 
whatever about words and letters nor wishes to know 
about them? But show him a picture; if it represents 
to him something that he has seen in life, his interest is 
immediately awakened. He has a desire to know more 
about it. 

I have several scrap-books containing hundreds of pic- 
tures. The object of theseis to keep pictures on different 
subjects in their places by themselves, so no time will be 
lost looking up a particular subject while in the perform- 
ance of the school work. In one book are found pictures 
illustrating the meanings of intransitive verbs. In an- 
other illustrations are used to explain the meanings of tran- 
sitive verbs. Adjectives, prepositions, etc., are given suc- 
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cessively in other books in a similar manner. The 
last few books are entirely devoted to a drill in writing 
stories. 

The advantages of having several scrap-books will be 
readily seen. In a class of: different grades it is desirable 
to have at least one to pass to each grade. Small books 
are always more easily handled than large ones; the chil- 
dren are not so apt to soil or injure them, and all the chil- 
dren can be employed according to their capabilities. 

A scrap-book must be of good quality and one that will 
stand much handling. The best kind of books for the 
purpose that have come to my notice are those used by 
photographers. They are rather expensive, but are the 
cheapest in the end. 

On the first page of the first serap-book are pasted pictures 
of various persons, animals, birds, and insects. Their 
names are written in script underneath each picture. 

Teach beginners the names of only a few objects at once, 
and have them look at the pictures and learn their names 
at the same time. Then they copy these on the black- 
board. The work is necessarily slow and laborious at first. 
Give the child all the time to study and think that is neces- 
sary, but whatever is done should be well and neatly done. 
The child will soon be able to write the names from memory 
by looking at the pictures only. 

The second page contains pictures of persons and animals 
in the act of running. I employ only the past tense all 
through the first year. 

The first sentences the pupils learn to write are from 
this serap-book. There is no easy road to success in this 
kind of work. Nothing but “keeping at it everlastingly ” 
gives the desired results. The teacher should often per- 
form actions or use toys to illustrate the meaning of the 
verb he teaches. 


Pictures should be as plain, clear, and interesting as 
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possible. Teach the child only the names of familiar 
objects that will interest him and that are easily learned. 
Association in the mind with what he sees in every-day 
life is the key to progress. To avoid confusion pictures 
should contain no more than one object representing the 
action of the verb. For the sake of space small ones are 
preferable; there ought to be at least twenty-five to each 
page. 

Returning to the second page, for instance, lay a slip 
of paper with the sentence, ‘ A cat ran,” under the picture 
of a cat running. When the pupils have learned this sen- 
tence they are sent to the blackboard to write it out. The 
next sentence, ‘“‘A dog ran,” is given in the same manner. 
Then follows “‘ A cow ran,” and so on. 

The third page has pictures of animals, etc.,in the act of 
standing. For example, “ A sheep stood,” ‘“* A man stood,” 
“A baby stood.” 

If we would not have our labor in the schoolroom lost 
we should often go over what has been taught. Indeed 
to review well is the secret of success in our work. 

In this serap-book is represented almost every verb (in- 
transitive) that is in every-day use. The verbs the pupils 
learn herein are as follows: run, sit, stand, jump, walk, 
lie, sleep, swim, write, fly, hop, read, sew, play, scream, 
creep, knit, bark, fall, bow, laugh, ery, yawn, dance, turn, 
talk, skate, kneel, crawl, awake, sing, cough, nod, die, 
slide, slip, trot, rear, drive, smoke, stumble, work, rest, 
fight, fish, drown, limp, sink, burn, shout, wade, lecture, 
pray, whistle, faint, ete. 

The first few pages contain only one new verb to each; 
but when the pupils get a fair idea of the meaning of dif- 
ferent verbs, the teacher may go a little faster—giving two 
or more on subsequent pages. 

Space on the back of each page is utilized by illustra- 
tions for reviewing. The first has only two verbs (on the 
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back of the second page) “ran” and ‘stood.’ Here are 
about twenty pictures for drill in language. For ex- 
ample: “ A pig ran,” “‘ A woman stood,” “ A hen stood,” ete. 

In the next a verb is added and in the third there is 
another, making three verbs. 

On the back of each page there should always be room 
enough to facilitate subsequent additions. It is unneces- 
sary and useless to give all the verbs that have been learned. 
But it would be well to give special attention to those in 
which the child is deficient. 

It requires little effort on the part of the pupil to memor- 
ize the sentences in the scrap-book, as their attention is at 
once attracted, and a lasting impression is made on their 
minds. By constant use they will soon master them. 

The teacher has only tosee that the letters are made right 
and the writing is neatly done. ‘When a pupil comes to an 
object in a picture which he does not know he turns, as he 
has been taught, to the first page and copies the name. As 
some of the pictures are different in size and position it is 
quite a triumph for him to be able to recognize the one of 
which he is in search. Meanwhile his memorizing powers, 
faculty of judgment, and concentration of attention are 
developing. 

Pictures are the child’s delight. It is surprising how 
much he learns in an incredibly short time. They are a 
vehicle of expression—communicating thought and feeling 
to the child in a clear, plain, straightforward style. They 
give a great deal of information packed in a small space. 
At this stage “ words are nothing to him; it is what he sees 
and what he does that he remembers.”’ 

Exercises are always to be varied, of course, by the intro- 
duction of life forms. In fact, pictures are inseparably 
associated with these, for the pupil is interested especially 
in pictures that depict scenes familiar to him. 

It is also important that one should use judgment in 
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selecting. But in the end the teacher will be more than 
recompensed for his labor. The teacher may even select 
to good advantage pictures which might not have been 
noticed or seemingly of little value to children. With 
what new eyes they look at these pictures! They seem to 
be clothed with reality. They broaden the pupils’ views 
of life. 

The use of pictures saves labor which would otherwise be 
entailed upon the teacher and at the same time obviates the 
danger of an excessive use of signs in the schoolroom. It 
gives the pupil greater freedom in the expression of his 
ideas in language. By this expedient two vital ends are 
attained: self-confidence and interest in what he is learning. 

To have a child happy he must be often amused. This 
craving for amusement can best be satisfied by pictures. 
They fill a place in a deaf child’s soul that would otherwise 
be void. It is wrong to compel a child toread. Pictures, 
stories without words, more than anything else, give him 
an incentive to learn to read of his own free will. In them 
he hears pleasant voices that make deeper impressions 
on his mind than you could ever create by compelling him 
to learn to read in the old humdrum way. The inner 
need and desire to know how to read must manifest itself 
clearly and definitely before he can begin to learn the art 
of reading. 

Some pictures are expressive and concise. Others are 
highly colored and always take the eye of the child. There 
js often something pathetic in them, and this strikes a sym- 
pathetic cord. Many are the expressions of the child’s 
own feelings and interests. 

An appreciation of the beautiful has a wonderful influence 
upon the child’s after life. Such pictures are often an in- 
spiration to ambition and self-respect. He also learns to 
throw himself upon his own resources. The child should 
have pretty much his own way in learning. It takes much 
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of the brightness out of him to be crammed with book- 
learning. 

Teaching is a constant giving out of strength and know- 
ledge with seemingly little return. The work is made 
harder each year for both pupil and teacher. Every 
teacher has to devise some method to make things plainer, 
easier, more interesting and practical. The system of pic- 
ture language teaching fills a long-felt want. One who 
attempts to get along without pictures is throwing away 
one of the best tools he can eall to his assistance. 

Pictures have passed the stage of experiment long since. 
Indeed the day is not far distant when they will hold a 
very important place in the education of all classes. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the value of pictures 
in religious instruction. There is nothing like illustra- 
tions of scenes from the Bible. A deep meaning lies in 
them—they make on the child an impression that can never 
be effaced. Experience has proved that pictures used in 
Sunday-school are always sure to hold the child’s attention 
when other means fail. 

To instil in his mind all that is beautiful, true, noble, ideal, 
such pictures should be selected with the greatest care. 
Reproductions from masterpieces by some one of the photo- 
graphic processes are best. 

The second scrap-book contains a far greater number 
and variety of pictures and subjects than the first. They 
represent different objects to illustrate the meanings of 
transitive verbs such as carry, throw, open, catch, eat, etc. 
There may be found more pictures to be pasted in this 
book and even then it will still be incomplete. In this line 
the resources are inexhaustible; there is always something 
better and more interesting to take the place of the old. 
Illustrations are among the teacher’s best and most valuable 
aids in his work—he has ever to be on the lookout for 
improved ones. Every step we take is but an,impulse to 
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go further. There is always a charm in pictures. They 
are to the deaf what nursery songs are to the hearing. 
They furnish an endless variety of material for writing 
sentences, stories, ete. Thus one can give to any subject 
new power and life. The pupil grasps the subject quicker 
than in other ways and receives an unmistakably clearer 
understanding of it. 

Pictures often sparkle with life and animation; they 
suggest to us many ever-changing trains of thought. It 
is astonishing how rapidly a child learns by this method to 
notice and describe what he sees. 

A collection of well selected illustrations is a library in 
itself, an epitome of childhood literature. It is not putting 
it too strongly to say that to leave out such pictures in 
our school work is te take out of the child’s life something 
that cannot be replaced. How much the value of our 
methods of teaching would be enhanced if there were more 
systematic and complete arrangements to portray nature 
and life. 

We are inclined to help children too much and do net 
give them enough freedom of thought and expression. 
There is an old-fashioned method of signing or spelling 
sentences or stories for pupils to write out on slates. Such 
exercises are apt to become monotonous, and the interest 
of the pupils lags. Teaching language by means of pictures 
does away with this. The greatest part of the work falls 
upon the children themselves. They must think out the 
meaning of pictures and express their ideas in language 
with as little help from the teacher as possible. They in- 
rariably go to work at it with a will. The teacher only 
has to do the guiding and correcting. 

Many people complain that children trained in‘a kinder- 
garten do not want to do anything for themselves, but have 
been so used to the help of the teacher that they do not 
know how to do for themselves, Now it is just the oppo- 
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site with a true kindergarten such as Froebel orig- 
inated. The child is not told to do this or that with his gifts 
but is given them to see what he will himself first do. Find 
out what the child’s idea is to bring out his originality. 
It really requires very little talk or help on the teacher’s 
part to bring the child to do just the right thing, and to 
give him the joyous consciousness that a child always feels 
when he does a thing unaided. 

If one would improve his method of teaching let him 
watch a child and he will learn many things from him. 

Describing pictures unrestrained and in his own way 
is play to him. His imagination is one of his strongest 
characteristics, and it finds full play in pictures. What 
interests him leads him to investigate; what he finds through 
self-investigation he retains. 

It is needless to say thoroughness is vital to success. 
But it is a sad fact that, in these days of hurry and rush, 
there is a tendency to lose sight of the importance of this 
principle. The reason why so many deaf-mutes are poorly 
fitted for the battle of life is they did not receive a proper 
training; minute details in a child’s education have too 
often been overlooked. 

Dickens ascribes his success as an author to the fact 
that he gave most particular attention and greatest care 
to little things. Every trifle helps to make up a child’s 
education. If you would not have your labor lost go over 
the same ground again and again; slow but sure. Do a 
little at a time but do that little well. The first and last 
requisite to be a successful teacher is to have an under- 
standing of the operations of the child’s mind and a deep 
sympathy with him. Once the teacher gets at the work- 
ings of his mind he is absolute master of the situation. The 
difficulties the deaf child now encounters will be, in a 
great measure, overcome under the guidance of that teacher 
who knows how to utilize pictures in such a way as to teach 
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the child how to observe and express the results of his 
observation. 

Care should be exercised not to let the serap-book lose its 
charm by allowing the children to use it too often. While 
pictures are of inestimable value, but little benefit can be 
gained by employing them entirely and all the time. 
Neither should one confine himself to the scrap-book alone 
when using illustrations. For a change he should have 
on hand books with colored pictures such as Baldwin’s 
Primer. 

A variety of exercises, such as journals, actions, con- 
versation, drill in phrases, ete., are essential to complete 
success. Alternate study with work and allow the child to 
play also; frequent change in occupation is a good rule 
to follow. No child should be kept at one thing over 
twenty or thirty minutes at a time. Overwork and monot- 
ony are very depressing to young children and should be 
varefully avoided. The best child growth is an all-sided 
development under guidance. 

The main thing is to keep the children happily employed 
at something; thereby their horizon of observation and 
judgment broadens and their varied fund of knowledge 
is drawn out so that they are able to construct sentences, 
write stories, journals, letters and the like; as they grow 
in knowledge they have an inward longing to know more 
and more. The result is they can turn their hands to any- 
thing within the range of their capabilities. To illustrate 
what can be accomplished with seemingly very little, and 
what little things very often make great and lasting im- 
pressions on the mind, I will cite an instance. 

Looking back over the years which have witnessed great 
and wonderful changes in education, I see myself a little 
boy once more, placed in a class of slow and backward 
pupils to remain for the first three years under the same 
‘teacher. He was an energetic young man just appointed 
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from a western institution where he had received a thor- 
ough training in the profession. 

In the room there were neither desks nor chairs such 
as are found in schools of to-day. The teacher’s plain, 
stiff-backed chair and small table and the rough benches 
without backs for the seating of the pupils constituted the 
only furniture. In this room, uncomiortable and gloomy 
though it may seem, were spent many happy hours. _ Pic- 
tures were soon hung on the walls to relieve their bareness 
and make the room more attractive. [Everything seemed 
to take on new life, and from that time on we gave the 
teacher no peace, but plied him with question after question 
about this or that picture until we had learned what satis- 
fied our curiosity. 

Instead of discouraging our inquisitiveness he was ever 
ready and willing to respond when it did not disturb his 
work. In fact, his object in bringing in the pictures was 
to make us seek for information and thereby grow in know- 
ledge. What was an inspiration to us, slow pupils as we 
were, was his cheerfulness and enthusiasm in telling us 
stories. These stories never failed to interest us; that 
was one of the many little things which helped to make 
life more pleasant and enjoyable. 

I can see the pictures still. The finding of a child by a 
St. Bernard’s dog on the Alps in a snowstorm, the return 
of the dog bearing the boy on his back to the monastery 
where the monks swung the door wide open to welcome the 
child; Washington with a most impressive expression; 
Lincoln with something in his face that touched our little 
hearts deeply; Franklin looking down with a philosopher’s 
smile; a few good and virtuous sovereigns like Victoria; 
William Tell shooting an arrow at an apple on his son’s 
head; Niagara Fallsin all its glory; the tower of London 
with its tragic history; the unfortunate Emperor Maxi- 
milian of Mexico who had just been executed; and many 
more which for lack of space cannot be mentioned. 
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The teacher had a charming way of telling interesting 
and instructive stories in relation to each picture. We 
never tired of looking at them; they were like open books 
whose contents we knew by heart. Our thoughts were 
naturally turned into new channels. 

The little flock who were gathered in that room, where 
are they now? Some have gone to their long home, but 
those of us who are still living, though now scattered far 
and wide, ever turn our thoughts to that schoolroom with 
its picture-hung walls and its bare benches, where many 
cheerful and profitable hours were spent. 

During the three years we were under that teacher’s 
instruction we were never bothered with rules of grammar. 
We used mostly only one tense—the past. Truly there 
were other things of greater importance that required our 
attention, as the school term was short in those days, being 
limited to six years. However, we learned the present 
form of verbs in the third year, when we had simple manu- 
script lessons on animals, birds, fruits, plants, the geog- 
raphy of the United States. We knew only a few simple 
present verbs that are used in every-day conversation; for 
example, is, am, are, want, like, have, can, ete. In addi- 
tion a drill was given in time on the clock, and on degrees 
of adjectives—good, better, best, large, larger, largest, ete. 

As I have before said the teacher encouraged us to work 
out our own salvation as it were. Before we left for home 
to spend our summer vacations we were taught how to ex- 
press ourselves in conversation and to ask and answer 
simple questions. To our surprise we found much more 
to learn in conversation at home than we expected; thus 
we constantly met with common every-day expressions 
together with the various forms of verbs—present, past, 
and future; but we could not always be sure of our sen- 
tences. It requires much reading and practice, but once 
the habit is established the deaf-mute will instinctively 
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write correctly without knowing or thinking of the why and 
wherefore. 

On our return, in the fall, we would meet in the study- 
room, yard, or any other convenient place, to compare 
notes and discuss the meanings of different words and ex- 
pressions. If there was any disagreement in regard to the 
meaning of anything we would refer to our teacher for 
final decision; so also with books we were reading. 

The last three years in higher classes we learned mostly 
written stories from the histories of the United States, 
England, Rome, and Greece, and brief biographies of famous 
men and women in history. Meanwhile we were drilled in 
phrases given in those lessons, introduced by when, be- 
cause, while, but, ete. I do not recall that we ever had a 
lesson in geography while in the upper classes, but we 
managed to pick up information in the stories from history 
and other sources about Europe, Asia, and Africa. The 
places spoken of in the lessons were always pointed out on 
maps which hung on the walls beside pictures of the places 
and famous persons. We had to commit to memory the 
names of the presidents of the United States and sovereigns 
of England in order. 

I do not claim that we learned more in six years than 
children do nowadays in the same time, but deaf-mutes 
had two advantages that they do not have at the present 
day: First they were older (ten years of age and over) 
when admitted to school, and, therefore, were in better 
condition of mind and body and knew more about common 
things. Second, the proportion of men teachers on the 
staff was much larger than that of women. 

When a child first learns to describe a picture, or rather 
write a story, give him a chance to do it first by himself 
so the teacher can see what he has at his command and 
what he is capable of doing. If he does the work unsatis- 
factorily, as is generally the case, it devolves upon the 
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teacher to help him do it correctly. Repetition should be 
insisted upon; it would be well to review the same pictures 
several times at intervals. Then the power of describing 
will begin to develop gradually, and the memory will be 
cultivated at the same time. After that, the child will see 
for himself how things come in their order and relation to 
each other, and how to distinguish, connect, and place 
them in their proper positions. As he goes on his vocabu- 
lary will increase, his language will be better and more 
varied, and fewer mistakes made. Soon he will be able to 
write stories from other pictures with more facility and 
with little or no help. 

In many of the pictures are found only one idea or more, 
which can be expanded into several sentences forming a 
story. 

For examples some stories are given below: 


A boy stood. 1 A woman read. 
He ran. She coughed. 
He jumped. She yawned. 


She slept. 
A girl stood. 


She ran. A boy walked. 
She jumped. He sat. 
He rested. 
A man sat. He sneezed. 
He read. 
He slept. A man worked. 
He talked. 
A woman stood. He rested. 
She turned. 
She walked. A woman worked. 
She sat. She rested. 
She walked. 
A boy played. She read. 
He laughed. She laughed. 
He sat. 
He talked. A girl played. 
She rested. 
A girl sat. She lay. 
She sewed. She slept. 
She talked. She awoke. 


She read. 
Henry limped. 

A man walked. | He ran. 

He slipped. : He fell. 

He fell. ' He cried. 
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Rosa sat. 
She read. 
She stood. 
She limped. 


A woman worked. 
She limped. 
She rested. 


A little boy walked. 
He sat. 

He rested. 

He sneezed. 


A little girl stood. 
She bowed. 

She danced. 

She rested. 

She lay. 

She slept. 


An old man sat. 
He read. 

He talked. 

He laughed. 


An old woman sat. 
She knit. 

She rested. 

She yawned. 

She slept. 


A large boy skated. 
He played. 

He shouted. 

He fell. 

He limped. 


A large girl worked. 
She sat. 

She rested. 

She stood. 


A boy stood. 
He ran. 
He jumped. 


A eat stood. 
It lay. 

It slept. 

A bird stood. 
It sang. 

It flew. 


A horse ran. 
It stumbled. 
It fell. 

It limped. 


A dog stood. 
It barked. 
It ran. 

It jumped. 
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A kitten played. 
It lay. 

It slept. 

It awoke. 


A baby sat. 
It crept. 

It laughed. 
It played. 
It rolled. 


A boy played. 
He ran. 

He threw a ball. 
He caught it. 


A girl played. 
She ran. 

She threw a ball. 
She caught it. 


A boy earried a slate. 
He ran. 

He fell. 

He broke the slate. 


A girl carried a doll. 
She played. 

She fell. 

She broke the doll. 
She cried. 


A little girl danced. 
She laughed. 

She walked. 

She shut the door. 


A man sat. 

He took a newspaper. 
He threw it. 

He wrote. 


A woman stood. 

She took a rag. 

She washed a window. 
She walked. 

She sat. 


A little girl carried a cup. 


She stumbled. 
She fell. 
She broke the cup. 


A little boy rolled a hoop. 


He ran. 

He played. 
He jumped. 
He shouted. 


A teacher opened a box. 


He took a crayon. 
He turned. 

He walked. 

He wrote. 


= 
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A little boy took a slate. 
He washed it. 
He wrote. 


A little girl carried a plate. 
A bad boy pushed the girl. 
She fell. 

She broke the plate. 


A boy bought a ball. 
He threw it. 

He caught it. 

He ran. 

He played. 


A woman bought paper. 
She took a pen. 

She sat. 

She wrote a letter. 


A young man bought a lead pencil. 
He took paper. 

He wrote. 

He read the paper. 

He tore it. 


Harry bought a kite. 
He flew it. 

He ran. 

He stumbled. 

The string broke. 
The kite fell. 


A man bought an umbrella. 
He carried it. 

He slipped. 

He broke the umbrella. 


A woman drove a cow. 
She carried a pail. | 
She milked the cow. 
The cow ate hay. 

She kicked the pail. 


Willie sat. 

He cut bread. 
He ate it. 

He drank milk. 


A woman bought bread. 
She carried it. 

She cut it. 

She ate it. 

She drank tea. 


A girl bought sugar. 
She cut a lemon. 
She made lemonade. 
She drank it. 


Sophia bought molasses. 
She made taffy. 

She ate it. 

She liked it. 


A girl climbed a ladder. 
She picked a pear. 

She ate it. 

She skipped. 

She fell. 


A man climbed a ladder. 
He painted a house. 

The ladder broke. 

He fell. 

He limped. 


A little boy played. 
He saw a butterfly. 
He chased it. 

He caught it. 

He carried it. 

He climbed a fence. 
He fell. 


The butterfly flew away. 


A woman carried a baby. 
She kissed it. 

She rocked it. 

She sang. 

It slept. 


Mary carried a kitten. 
She patted it. 

She fed it. 

She rocked it. 

She hugged it. 

It mewed. 


A cat saw a bird. 

It crept. 

It jumped. 

It caught the bird. 
It ate it. 


A spider made a web. 
It crawled. 

It saw a fly. 

It caught it. 


Sadie carried an umbrella. 
It rained. 


The wind blew the umbrella. 


The umbrella broke. 


A baby built blocks. 
It played. 

It pushed the blocks. 
They fell. 
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Robert built a snow fort. A bird built a nest. 
He held a flag. It flew. 

The wind blew the flag. It found a worm. 
He made a snow ball. It carried it. 

He threw it. It fed a baby bird. 


Time or space will not permit detailed explanation of 
sach collection of pictures. Suffice it to say that as the 
pupils advance in their studies the exercises gradually 
grow more varied ,and interesting though sometimes hard 
and complicated. 

I beg, however, to call attention to three collections in 
particular, as children derive no end of instruction as 
well as pleasure from them. In most of the stories that 
have been given (for lessons, reading exercises, and the 
like) are found the words, expressions, and idioms that 
are familiar to the pupils, so they require little or no ex- 
planation. Thus what they read they will make their 
own and will not easily forget. 


No set rules will apply to all cases. The stories may be 
modified, amplified or abbreviated according to the eapa- 
bilities of the pupils. 

Under the three heads below are given a few stories. 


Natural History. 


Lizzie walked in a garden. She saw a little bird. It 
flew around. It was a humming-bird. It gathered honey 
from the flowers. It had a little nest. The little nest 
was made of moss. Two: eggs were in it. They were 
very small. 


James looked at a hive. Many bees lived in it. They 
were busy. They came out of the hive. They flew to 
flowers. They gathered honey. James watched them. 
He picked a sweet flower. He put it near the hive. A 
bee flew to it. It gathered honey. It carried the honey 
into the hive. 
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Mary and Lucy lived on a farm. They saw a squirrel. 
It ran among trees. It was busy. It gathered nuts. It 
took them to its hole. It ate them in the winter. 


A spider wove a web. It hid in a hole. It sawa fly. 
It watched it. The fly flew into the web. The spider 
crawled out of its hole. It caught the fly. It killed it. 


A lady had some seeds. She planted them in the ground. 
They grew. She had some flowers. She picked them. 
She put them in a vase. They smelled sweet. 


A boy walked in the woods. An acorn fell off a tree. 
He picked it up. He took it to his home. He planted it in the 
ground. It grew. It became a large tree. Birds built 
their nests in its branches. Children played under the tree. 


George lived on a farm. He had many friends on the 
farm. The cows liked George. He drove them to the 
pasture. The horses liked him. He fed them. He rode 
them. The chickens ran after him. He gave corn to 
them. 


Mrs. Riley lived in the country. She was an old woman. 
She had some geese. The geese laid eggs. She sold the 
eggs. The geese had soft white feathers. She plucked 
the feathers. People bought them. They put them into 
their pillows. 


Helen was a dear little girl. She lived in the city. She 
went to see an old lady. Her name was Mrs. Gray. Mrs. 
Gray was glad to see Helen. She gave some seeds to her. 
She told her to plant them under her window. Helen 
took them to her home. She planted them under her 
window. They grew fast. The blossoms came out. They 
were morning-glories. Helen picked them for Mrs. Gray. 


One night Arthur sat in the study room. He studied 
his lesson. A bat flew into the room. It chased an insect. 
Arthur threw his hat at the bat. The bat fell on the floor. 
Arthur looked at it. He picked it up. He threw it out of 
the window. 
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James lived on a farm. His father was a farmer. He 
had a dog, a horse, and a cow. He had a little sister. Her 
name ‘was Lizzie. She had a black and white cat. John 
had some chickens. The chickens followed him. He fed 
them. 


Edward lived near a pond. Many lilies grew in the pond. 
Edward went to the pond. He took off his shoes. He 
waded in the pond. He picked some lilies. He took 
them to school. He gave them to his teacher. She 
admired them. She put them into a vase. 


A caterpillar crawled on the ground. It spun a little 
nest. The little nest was a cocoon. The caterpillar slept 
in its nest. It became a butterfly. It spread its wings. 
It flew. Itlighted ona flower. It sipped honey. A little 
girl went to school. She looked at the butterfly. It had 
pretty wings. She wanted the butterfly. She chased it. 
She caught it. She took it to school. She showed it to her 
teacher. 


Jack found a cocoon in the woods. It was brown and 
dry and hard. He put it in the sitting room. He looked 
at it every day. A butterfly came out of the cocoon. It 
sat on the floor. It was red and purple and black. It 
flew out of the window. 


Laura milked some cows. She poured the milk into 
clean pans. She carried them into a cool place. She 
skimmed the cream. She poured it into the churn. She 
churned it into butter. 


A little squirrel lived in a hollow tree. The tree was near 
a farm-house. A little girl lived in the farm-house. She 
sat on the porch. She watched the squirrel. It played 
among the branches. She put some nuts near the tree. 
The squirrel put its head out of the hole. It looked at her. 
It came down the tree. It carried the nuts into its hole. 
It cracked them. It ate them. 


A farmer had many maple trees. He bored holes in the 
trees. He hung pails under the holes. The sap ran into 
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the pails. The farmer carried the sap toalog cabin. He 
poured it into a large kettle. He boiled it a long time. 
The sap became hard. The farmer had maple sugar. He 
sold it. 


A farmer had many chickens. An owl slept in a tree 
near his house. It flewat night. It caught some chickens. 
It ate them. It hooted. Thefarmer heard it. He got 
his gun. He shot the owl. 


Frank had a squirrel. He kept it in a cage. It turned 
a wheel. He fed it with nuts. It ate them. It was 
happy. 


Games. 


Thomas played horse. Frank led him. He gave some 
hay to him. He drove him. He whippedhim. Thomas 
was cross. He ran away. Frank fell on the road. He 
hurt his arm. 


Charles played policeman. He carried a club. He was 
proud. He chased Joseph. He caught him. He led 
him to Robert. Robert was judge. He tried Joseph. He 
sent him to jail. 


Henry played doctor. Willie was sick. The doctor 
‘ime to see him. He looked at his tongue. He gave some 
medicine to him. He told him to go to bed. 


Five boys played soldiers. They marched. One boy had 
a flag. He waved it. Another boy hadadrum. He beat 
it. Another boy had a tin horn. He blew it. Three boys 
had guns. They carried their guns on their shoulders. 


Kate and Maggie played keeping house. They set a 
table. They put their dolls on chairs. They poured tea 
into cups. They ate bread and butter. They drank 
some tea. They fed their dolls. They played with them. 
They cleared the table. They washed the dishes. They 
swept the floor. 
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A boy played driving in a carriage. A table was his horse. 
He tied a string to the table. The string was his reins. An- 
other boy sat behind him. They talked and laughed. 


Willie played fishing. He had a long fishing pole in his 
hands. He put an elephant on the floor. He threw the 
line at it. He caught it. He put it into a basket. 


Susie went to see Madeline. They played keeping store. 
They put a board on two chairs. The board was the coun- 
ter. Madeline opened her mother’s umbrella. She put 
it over the chairs. She tied her doll and jumping-jack 
to the umbrella. She put apples and cookies on the 
counter. She sold them. Susie bought two apples. She 
gave two cents to Madeline for the apples. 


Occupations and Professions. 


Robert lived by the sea. His father was a fisherman. 
He sailed in his boat. The wind often blew hard. The boat 
rolled on the water. The father was not afraid. He 
caught many fish. He sold them. 


A gardener worked in his garden. He picked tomatoes. 
He put them in a wagon. He drove to market. He sold 
the tomatoes. He made three dollars. 


Mary’s mother was a dressmaker. She was poor. She 
worked hard. Mary helped her mother. She had a baby 
brother.. She was good to him. She went to school. She 
was studious. She improved. Her teacher praised her. 
Her mother was pleased. 


A hunter went to the woods. He carried a gun on his 
shoulder. He wore boots. He shot birds. He took them 
to hishome. His wife cookedthem. The family ate them. 


A blacksmith lived in a village. He worked in his shop 
every day. The shop stood under a chestnut tree. The 
blacksmith worked his bellows. The bellows made the 
fire burn. He beat red-hot iron. Sparks flew around. 
He made horse-shoes. He nailed the shoes to a horse’s feet. 
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A shepherd had many sheep. He loved them. He led 
them to the pasture. They ate grass. They had wool. 
The shepherd sheared the sheep. He sold the wool to a 
weaver. The weaver made it into cloth. A tailor made 
clothes of the cloth. 


Emma’s father'was a doctor. She went to the hospital 
with him. She saw an old woman. The old woman lay in 
bed. She was sick. Emma felt sorry for her. She 
brought some flowers to the old woman. The flowers 
smelled sweet. The old woman was pleased. 


Mr. Cole wasa gardener. He plowed the ground. He 
planted seeds. The seeds grew. He had vegetables. He 
took them to market. He sold them. He made money. 


A farmer worked in the field. He plowed the ground. 
He planted corn. Some crows flew to the field. They 
ate the corn. The farmer.saw them. He went to the 
house. He got his gun. He shot the crows. 


Mr. Smith was a farmer. He had a fine farm. He 
plowed his fields. He sowed wheat. It grew. It was 
ripe. He cut it. He put it into his barn. He threshed 
the wheat. He took it to the mill. The miller ground it 
into flour. The farmer’s wife made bread, pies, and cakes 
from the flour. 


A farmer plowed the ground. He planted corn. The 
corn grew. It was ripe. The farmer cut it. He carried 
it to the mill. The miller ground it into meal. The 
farmer took the meal to his home. His wife made hot 
cakes from the meal. 


Before the present tense is taught it is important that 
the pupil should not only know a number of verbs and 
phrases but also be able to write original sentences for each. 

To begin with it would be a good plan to give commands 
first so as to familiarize the pupil with the present form of 
verbs. For example: Run, write, hop, dance. The 
teacher writes out the commands; the pupil writes the 
sentences: 
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Run) John ran. 

Sit | He sat. 

Read { ome He read. 

Write ) He wrote. 

Stand ) Mary stood. 

Bow | She bowed. 

Dance } Mary. She danced. 

Turn | She turned. 

Walk J) She walked. 

Read the paper __) Henry read the paper. 
Fold it ie He folded it. 

Give it to Mary f Henry. He gave it to Mary. 

Go to the window } He went to the window. 
Take the knife ) Sadie took the knife. 
Sharpen your pencil She sharpened her pencil. 


| 
Go to the pail > Sadie. She went to the pail. 
Wash your slate | She washed her slate. 


Bow to Willie She bowed to Willie. 

Play with Mary’s ring ) Flora played with Mary’s ring. 
.Put it on your finger | She put it on her finger. . 

Walk around the room } Flora. She walked around the room. 
Sit on your chair | She sat on her chair. 

Talk with Laura } She talked with Laura. 


When taking up Miss Sweet’s First Primer to study, I 
skip several pages, for the pupil has learned all that is in 
these with the exception of tenses. He will be able to go 
through it in a few weeks if he gets the idea of the tenses. 

It would be a change, as well as a good exercise for re- 
view, to look over again some of the old pictures and de- 
scribe them in the present tense, and the composition will, 
no doubt, give a most encouraging indication of the great 
advance the pupil has made in language, whether he be 
bright or slow. 
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For practice on the present form of verbs I have em- 
ployed, with satisfactory results, different methods like 


these: 


I shall run. 

I shall sit. 

I shall dance. 

I shall open the door. 

I shall carry the chair. 
I shall talk with Gerty. 
Arthur will jump. 

Mary will sew. 

Susie will wash her hands. 
Robert will go to the woods. 
Lucy did not laugh. 

Joseph did not fall. 

Ethel did not break the slate. 
Charles did not come to school. 
Lola can hop. 

Ella can wash clothes. 

Annie cannot catch Tina. 


I cannot look at the sun. 

I like to play. 

I like to talk. 

I like to skate. 

I like to pick flowers. 

I like to roll a hoop. 

I want to play. 

I want to read. 

I want to help you. 

I want to wash my hands. 

Mr. K. told John to run. 

Joseph told Henry to open the 
door. 

Miss Peet told Mary to put her 
book on the table. 

A teacher told a boy to write 
on the blackboard. 


I give the class about thirty minutes’ drill two or four 
times a week in the following manner: 


Gerty walks. 
John talks. 
Charles dances. 
Robert turns. 
Grace plays. 

A boy jumps. 

A girl sews. 
Joseph hops. 

A baby screams. 
A woman laughs. 
A man yawns. 

A dog barks. 

A bug crawls. 

A woman coughs. 
Arthur works. 
Mr. Ballard lectures. 
A cow stands. 

A sheep runs. 

An old man sits. 
A little girl sleeps. 
A lady sings. 

A horse falls. 
Mary cries. 

A dog fights. 
Laura kneels. 


James whistles. 
A bat flies. 


Raymend sneezes. 
I talk. 

I dance. 

I sew. 

I hop. 

I turn. 

You write. 
You sleep. 
You stand. 
You sneeze. 
You play. 

I laugh. 
You work. 

I sit. 

You jump. 
A boy talks. 
I talk. 
Laura bows. 
You bow. 

I bow. 

You run. 
Henry runs. 
I sleep. 

A chicken sleeps. 
George falls. 
T fall. 

I kneel. 
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Gerty kneels. | 
Charles rests. | 
You rest. 

I slip. 

A man slips. 

Two boys play. 

Three girls talk. 
Four dogs run. 

Five kittens sleep. 

Six birds fly. 

Seven worms crawl. 

Kight cows stand. 

Nine fishes swim. 

Ten boys skate. 

Two men work. 

Three women knit. 

Five flies fly. 

Some boys swim. | 
Some girls run. | 
Some birds sleep. 

Many fishes swim. 

Many bees fly. 

Flora and Mary sew. 

Joseph and Willie turn. 

A boy and a girl write. 

A man and a woman talk. 

A cow and a calf lie. 

Charles and I read. 

A lady laughs. 

You hop. 

Four men talk. 

A man rides. 

A woman and a girl read. 

I rest. 

Some boys slide. 

Many sheep run. 

John and Mary yawn. 

Two girls stumble. 

A baby stumbles. 

Some horses trot. 

James opens the door. 
Charles follows Joseph. 
Henry lifts the pail. 

John kicks the wall. 

Grace washes her apron. 

A man carries a trunk. 

A boy tears his pantaloons. 
Lena follows Miss Peet. 
Joseph brushes his coat. 
Edward catches a butterfly. 
Lola touches Mary’s shoulder. 
An old woman drinks coffee. 
A farmer feeds a horse. 

A child rolls a hoop. 

Mamma makes a pie. 

Richard wears a blue coat. 
A lady buys a book. 
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A horse eats hay. 

A gardener plants seeds. 

Flora hurts Grace. 

Maggie dusts the table. 

Mr. K. winds his watch. 

A large boy shakes a tree. 

A mother kisses her baby. 

A farmer plows the ground. 

Tina loses her key. 

George studies his lesson. 

Willie sees a blue bird. 

I open the window. 

I sharpen a pencil. 

I black my shoes. 

I write a letter. 

I comb my hair. 

I break a shell. 

You drop the sponge. 

You wash your hands. 

You smell a flower. 

You hide your knife. 

You hurt your back. 

You sweep the floor. 

A boy cracks a nut. 

A kitten licks milk. 

You wipe your slate. 

A woman wipes a plate. 

A man paints a house. 

I fold a rag. 

You darn stockings. 

Lola tears her apron. 

A man leads a black horse. 

John shakes Willie. 

You pick a violet. 

I find five cents. 

Mamma cooks meat. 

A teacher calls a pupil. 

A little girl pats a kitten. 

A boy sprains his foot. 

Mary spills milk. 

Emma upsets a box. 

A boy loses his knife. 

James and Charles lose their 
pencils. 

Two horses eat grass. 

Three girls pick flowers. 

Four boys play ball. 

Five kittens lick milk. 

Six chickens follow a hen. 

Eight boys roll hoops. 

Ten girls wash dishes. 

Some boys chase a rabbit. 

Some men cut grass. 

Some squirrels climb a tree. 

Some women plant seeds. 

Some girls wear white dresses. 

Some birds eat worms. 


Picture 


George and John crack nuts. 

Henry and I sweep the floor. 

Bertha and Ella feed chickens. 

Joseph and Arthur water flowers. 

Lucy and Maggie string beads. 

Willie and Harry fold their hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Mr. B. and Mr. 
watches. 

Charles and Arthur pull Joseph’s 
coat. 

Sadie and May help Miss Fish. 

A man anda boy drive some sheep. 

Boys sharpen their pencils. 

Girls comb their hair. 

Horses eat hay. 

Birds build nests. 

Horses and cows eat grass. 

Men and boys catch fishes. 

We wash our hands. 

We write letters. 

A man cuts wood. 

Men cut wood. 

You wear a brown coat. 

We wear shoes. 

Arthur wears blue pantaloons. 

Raymond eats honey. 

Bees gather honey. 

Gerty and Flora catch butterflies. 

Flora catches butterflies. 

Gerty catches a butterfly. 

John studies his lessson. 

We study our lessons. 

A gardener pulls weeds. 

Gardeners pull weeds. 

Henry blots his book. 

Willie and Henry blot their books. 

A bird eats worms. 

Miss Peet winds her watch. 

I write three letters. 

Girls play croquet. 

Boys fly kites. 

George flies a kite. 

Children pick flowers. 

A baker makes bread. 

Charles and Frank beat a carpet. 

A lady plays on the piano. 

Laura eats her breakfast. 

We eat our dinner. 


Kk. wind their 
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James and Frank eat their supper. 

A boy sits on a chair. 

Willie runs to the door. 

Two dogs lie on the ground. 

I play with my keys. 

Some cows stand under a tree. 

Mary walks into the hall. 

Birds fiy to the woods. 

We write on slates. 

A baby bird falls out of a nest. 

Henry goes to his desk. 

Willie and Thomas go to chapel. 

Raymond talks with Gerty. 

Joseph and Arthur hide behind 
the door. 

Some children run down the hill. 

A squirrel jumps from a fence. 

A man falls off a tree. 

Mary and Tina look at a picture. 

Boys play in the yard. 

Horses go into the pasture. 

Flora dances around the table. 

A boy falls into a pond. 

A teacher puts a book on a table. 

Lucy gives a flower to her mother. 


Children carry their books to 
school. 

Theodore takes a key out of his 
pocket. 


Susie throws a stone at a dog. 
Grace puts a nut into her mouth. 


Charles shakes hands with Ed- 
ward. 
Flora takes an eraser off the 


window-sill. 

Fred puts on his hat. 

Willie and Daniel take off their 
hats. 

John follows Henry to the house. 

Some boys carry wood into the 
kitchen. 

Maggie puts her doll under the 
table. 

A farmer leads a horse to a barn. 

Miss P. writes a letter to her sister. 

A boy and girl drive a cow to the 
pasture. 

Men catch fish in nets. 


The ‘‘ Riverside Language Picture Chart” is one of the 


many devices that have been in use here. 


Only a few 


stories written from this chart will be given: 
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The woman sits in a rocking-chair. She holds a baby in 
her lap. She holds a doll in her hand. A dog lies on the 
rug. A cat plays with a ball. A little boy stands on the 
floor. Heplayswithaball. A box of candy is on the table. 
Two books are on the table. A pretty lamp is on the table. 
Two pictures hang on the wall. A fan, a vase, and a china- 
doll are on the shelf. The windowisshut. A curtain hangs 
over the window. 

C. 

A woman stands in the door. She holds her apron. 
She looks at a milk-can. It is on the steps. A boy stands 
on the road. He looks at a squirrel. The squirrel.climbs 
a tree. The boy has a book under his arm. He goes to 
school. He wears a cap and short pantaloons. An old 
hen walks on the road. She has four little chickens. 
The little chickens follow the old hen. Two girls go to 
school. They talk. They carry their books. The gate is 
shut. The girls will open it. Another tree stands near 
the house. A bird is on the tree. It looks at the woman 
in the door. A barrel stands near the gate. The rain- 
water falls into it. 


D. 


A girl goes to school. She has a small basket in one 
hand. She carries a slate in the other hand. A sponge 
hangs on the slate. She meets a boy. The boy stops. 
He is near the gate. He talks to the girl. The girl smiles. 
The boy carries his slate in one hand. He has a large 
basket on his arm. He has a flag in his hat. A dog is 
near the boy. It wears a collar. A man walks between 
the walls and the house. The house has six windows. The 
man is alone. He carries asatchel. The satchel is heavy. 
He wears an overcoat. The girl has fur on her coat. 
There are no leaves on the trees. It is winter. The trees 
are near the wall. The wall is high. 


E. 
The man stands under the tree. Heisabigman. He 
picks some apples off the tree. He puts them into a basket. 


There are many apples in the basket. 
stands under the tree. 
A ladder stands by the tree. 
The tree stands near a fence. 
The boy’s hat is on the ground. 
A house stands near the fence. 
There are windows in the 


in the hat. 
house. 
house. 


There are four children in the room. 
a long string to the table. 
The table is his horse. 


reins. 


sits with the other boy. She holds a doll. 
Another boys sits near the door. 
He plays fishing. He tries to 


the elephant. 


a long pole in his hands. 


It has a flag on the roof. 
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I. 


catch the elephant with his line. 
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The little girl 


She has some apples in her apron. 
A boy stands on the ladder. 
A bird stands on the fence. 
There are some apples 


It is a school- 


One boy has tied 


He plays driving in a carriage. 
The string around the table is the 
Another boy sits behind the boy. A little girl 


She looks at 
He has 


Exercises may occasionally be varied by a few minutes 


drill in tenses like the following: 


Present. 


A boy runs. 

A girl sits. 

A dog jumps. 
Mary walks. 
Alice sleeps. 
A fish swims. 
Rosa writes. 
A bird flies. 
Thomas hops. 
Sadie reads. 
Miss F. sews. 
Newman plays. 
Lee dances. 
Bertha turns. 


Miss Gordon talks. 


A man skates. 
I run. 

I sit. 

I stand. 

I jump. 

I walk. 

I dance. 

I talk. 


I sleep. 


Past. 


| A boy ran. 
A girl sat. 
| A dog jumped. 
| Mary walked. 
| Alice slept. 
| A fish swam. 
Rosa wrote. . 
| A bird flew. 
| Thomas hopped. 
Sadie read. 
Miss F. sewed. 
Newman played. 
Lee danced. 
Bertha turned. 


A man skated. 
I ran. 

I sat. 

I stood. 

I jumped. 

I walked. 

I danced. 

I talked. 

' I slept. 


| Miss Gordon talked. 


Future. 


| A boy will run. 
A girl will sit. 
A dog will jump. 
Mary will walk . 
Alice will sleep. 
A fish will swim. 
Rosa will write. 
A bird will flv. 
Thomas will hop. 
Sadie will read. 
Miss F. will sew. 
Newman will play. 
Lee will dance. 
Bertha will turn. 
Miss Gordon will talk. 
A man will skate. 
I shall run. 
I shall sit. 
I shall stand. 
I shall jump. 
I shall walk. 
I shall dance. 
I shall talk. 


I shall sleep. 
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Present. 
I swim. 
I write. 
I sew. 
You sit. 
You stand. 
You jump. 
You walk. 
You dance. 
You talk. 
You sleep. 
You swim. 
You write. 
You sew. 
You turn. 
A man stands. 
Sadie laughs. 
I write. 
I play. 
Alice plays. 
A dog plays. 
You play. 
Miss Peet plays. 
A man reads. 
I read. 
Willard sleeps. 
You sleep. 
I skate. 
David slides. 
Sadie falls. 
The bug crawls. 
One dog runs. 
Two dogs run. 
Three girls jump. 
Four boys stand. 
Seven men sit. 
Nine birds fly. 
Some fishes swim. 
Some boys write. 


Alice and Mary play. 
Sadie and Ida dance. 


Willard and Newman 
hop. 
A boy and a girl talk. 


A woman and a girl 
sew. 
A horse 
sleep. 
A man and a boy read. 


and a cow 


A boy and a girl slide. 


Mary and I sit. 
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Past. 


| Iswam. 
| I wrote. 
I sewed. 
| You sat. 
You stood. 
You jumped. 
You walked. 
| You danced. 
You talked. 
You slept. 
| You swam. 
| You wrote. 
You sewed. 
You turned. 
A man stood. 
| Sadie laughed. 
I wrote. 
I played. 
Alice played. 
A dog played. 
You played. 
Miss Peet played. 
A man read. 
I read. 
Willard slept. 
You slept. 
I skated. 
David slid. 
Sadie fell. 
The bug crawled. 
One dog ran. 
Two dogs ran. 
Three girls jumped. 
Four boys stood. 
Seven men sat. 
Nine birds flew. 
Some fishes swam. 
Some boys wrote. 


Sadie and Ida danced. 


Willard and Newman 
hopped. 


A woman and a girl 
sewed. 
A horse 
slept. 
A man and a boy read. 


and a cow 


A boy and a girl slid. 


Mary and I sat. 


Alice and Mary played. 


A boy and a girl talked. 


Future. 


I shall swim. 

I shall write. 

I shall sew. 
You will sit. 
You will stand. 
You will jump. 
You will walk. 
You will dance. 
You will talk. 
You will sleep. 
You will swim. 
You will write. 
You will sew. 
You will turn. 


A man will stand. 
| Sadie will laugh. 

| I shall write. 

; | shall play. 


Alice will play. 

A dog will play. 

You will play. 

Miss Peet will play. 

A man will read. 

I will read. 

Willard will sleep. 

You will sleep. 

I will skate. 

David will slide. 

Sadie will fall. 

The bug will crawl. 

One dog will run. 

Two dogs will run. 

Three girls will jump. 

Four boys will stand. 

Seven men will sit. 

Nine birds will fly. 

Some fishes will swim. 

Some boys will write. 

Alice and Mary will 
play. 

Sadie and 
dance. 

Willard and Newman 
will hop. 

A boy and a girl will 
talk. 

A woman and a girl 
will sew. 

A horse and a 
will sleep. 

A man and a boy will 
read. 

A boy and a girl will 
slide. 

Mary and I will sit. 


Ida_ will 


cow 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
} 
| 


Present. 


Lula and I run. 
Thomas and I sleep. 
A girl jumps. 

A boy stands. 

Four boys stand. 
Ten men sit. 

A man sits. 

A bird flies. 

A bee flies. 

Five bees fly. 

A duck swims. 

I write. 

Alice and Henry cry. 


Newman cries. 

A woman talks. 
Thomas and I sew. 
I sleep. 

He talks. 

You dance. 

He hops. 

I hop. 

She swings. 

He awakes. 

It flies. 

They lie. 

We play. 

She kneels. 

He sweeps. 

A bird flies. 

Birds fly. 

A bat flies. 

An eagle flies. 
Ducks fly. 

A fly and bug fly. 
A snake crawls. 
An eel crawls. 

I strike the table. 
I open the door. 

I throw the ball. 

I carry the pen. 

I wash the slate. 

I follow Mr. Kiesel. 
I make a kite. 

I eat a cake. 

I brush my hat. 

I drink some milk. 
I smell a flower. 

I fold the newspaper. 


I wear a coat. 
I wear an overcoat. 


I read a newspaper. 


I buy a top. 
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Past. 


Lula and I ran. 


| Thomas and I slept. 
| A girl jumped. 

| A boy stood. 

| Four boys stood. 


Ten men sat. 


| A man sat. 
| A bird flew. 
| A bee flew. 


Five bees flew. 

A duck swam. 

I wrote. 

Alice and Henry cried. 


Newman cried. 


A woman talked. 
Thomas and I sewed. 
I slept. 

He talked. 

You danced. 

He hopped. 

I hopped. 

She swung. 

He awoke. 

It flew. 

They lay. 

We played. 

She knelt. 

He swept. 

A bird flew. 

Birds flew. 

A bat flew. 

An eagle flew. 
Ducks flew. 

A fly and bug flew. 
A snake crawled. 
An eel crawled. 

I struck the table. 
I opened the door. 
I threw the ball. 

I carried the pen. 

I washed the slate. 
I followed Mr. Kiesel. 
I made a kite. 

I ate a cake. 

I brushed my hat. 
I drank some milk. 
I smelled a flower. 
I folded the newspaper. 


I wore a coat. 
I wore an overcoat. 


I read a newspaper. 


I bought a top. 
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Future. 


Lula and I will run. 
Thomas and I will sleep. 
A girl will jump. 
A boy will stand. 
Four boys will stand. 
Ten men will sit. 
A man will sit. 
A bird will fly. 
A bee will fly. 
Five bees will fly. 
A duck will swim. 
I will write. 
Alice and Henry will 
cry. 
Newman will cry. 
A woman will talk. 
Thomas and I shall sew. 
I shall sleep. 
He will talk. 
You will dance. 
He will hop. 
I shall hop. 
She will swing. 
He will awake. 
It will fiy. 
They lie. 
We shall play. 
She will kneel. 
He will sweep. 
A bird will fly. 
Birds will fly. 
A bat will fly. 
An eagle will fly. 
Ducks will fly. 
A fly and bug will fly. 
A snake will crawl. 
An eel will crawl. 
I shall strike the table. 
I shall open the door. 
I shall throw the ball. 
I shall carry the pen. 
I shall wash the slate. 
I shall follow Mr. Kiesel. 
I shall make a kite. 
I shall eat a cake. 
I shall brush my hat. 
I shall drink some milk. 
I shall smell a flower. 
I shall fold the news- 
paper. 
I shall wear a coat. 
I shall wear an over- 
coat. 
I shall read 
aper. 
I shall buy a top. 


a news- 


_ 
| 

| 
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Present. 


I pick some flowers. 
I roll a hoop. | 
I roll some marbles. 


Eight sheep follow a | 
man. | 


\ man plants some | 
seeds. 

Twelve boys play 
marbles. 

We play ball. 

George and Joseph 


sharpen their pencils. | 


A woman irons clothes. | 


We comb our hair. 

Miss Fish winds 
watch. 

George, Lee, and Turner) 
cross their legs. 

We eat our dinner. 

The pupils eat their | 
supper. 

Alice and Mary wash 
their hands. 

Mr. Kiesel winds 
watch. 

Some boys throw stones 
at a dog. 

Rosa and Bertha sweep 
the floor. 

Harry puts on his hat. 


her | 


his 


Arthur and Thomas 
put on their hats. 
Mary takes off her coat. 


Joseph and Willie take 
off their shoes. 

Boys roll hoops. 

Many crows fly to the 
woods. 

Miss Pope gives a 
crayon to John. 

I look out of 
window. 

Alice looks at the flower. 


the 


Gerty and Sadie sit 
under the tree. 

Mary runs into Miss 
Gordon’s room. 

Smith and I play in the 
yard. 


| Twelve boys 
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Past. 


I picked some flowers. 


| I rolled a hoop. 
I rolled some marbles. 


Right sheep followed a 


man. 
A man planted some 
seeds. 
played 
marbles. 


| We played ball. 


George and Joseph 
sharpened their pen- 
cils. 

A woman 
clothes. 

We combed our hair. 

Miss Fish wound her 
watch. 

George, Lee, and Turner 
crossed their legs. 

We ate our dinner. 

The pupils ate their 
supper. 

Alice and Mary washed 
their hands. 

Mr. Kiesel wound his 
watch. 

Some boys threw stones 
at a dog. 

Rosa and Bertha swept 
the floor. 

Harry put on his hat. 


ironed 


Arthur and Thomas 
put on their hats. 
Mary took off her coat. 


Josephand Willie took 
off their shoes. 

Boys rolled hoops. 

Many crows flew to the 
woods. 

Miss Pope gave a 
crayon to John. 


I looked out of the 
window. 

Alice looked at the 
flower. 


| Gerty and Sadie sat 
under the tree. 

Mary ran into Miss 
Gordon’s room. 

Smith and I played in 
the yard. 


Future. 
I shall pick some 
flowers. 
I shall roll a hoop. 
I shal! roll some 
marbles. 


Eight sheep will follow 
a man. 

A man will plant some 
seeds. 

Twelve boys will play 
marbles. 

We shall play ball. 

George and Joseph will 
sharpen their pencils. 

A woman will iron 
clothes. 

We shall comb our hair. 

Miss Fish will wind her 
watch. 
George, Lee, and Turner 
will cross their legs. 
We shall eat our dinner. 
The pupils will eat their 
supper. 

Alice and Mary 
wash their hands. 

Mr. Kiesel will wind his 
watch. 

Some boys will throw 
stones at a dog. 

Rosa and Bertha will 
sweep the floor. 

Harry will put on his 
hat. 

Arthur and Thomas will 

put on their hats. 

Mary will take off her 
coat. 

Joseph and Willie will 
take off their shoes. 

Boys will roll hoops. 

Many crows will fly to 
the woods. 

Miss Pope will give a 
crayon to John. 

I shall took out of the 
window. 

Alice will look at the 
flower. 

Gerty and Sadie will 
sit under the tree. 

Mary will run into Miss 
Gordon’s room. 

Smith and I shall play 
in the yard. 


will 


Present. 


Seven girls go upstairs. 


You shake hands with 
Long. 

Charles sits near the 
radiator. 

Joseph walks around 
the room. 

Gerty goes to her desk. 


Girls rock their dolls. 
Mamma makes a pie. 


Mr. Denison calls Gerty 
and Sadie. 

Lizzie and Bertha press 
flowers. 

John eats some straw- 
berries. 

I pack my trunk. 

Mary pats Tillie’s back. 


I write on paper. 
Mary plays with 
doll. 


A bird stands on a tree. 


her 


Two bees fly to a hive. 
You dance on the floor. 


Ida and Rosa skate on 
the ice. 

Mary and I talk with 
Miss Bell. 

A man and a boy ride 
in a cart. 

We go to the woods. 


Some boys lie on the 
grass. 

Nine bugs crawl on the 
grass. 

I am sick. 

I am better. 

I am well. 

I am happy. 

I am hungry. 

I am glad. 

I am careful. 

Mary is sick. 

Willie is better. 

Smith is well. 

Harry is happy. 
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Past. 


Seven girls went up- 
stairs. 

You shook hands with 
Long. 

Charles sat near the 
radiator. 

Joseph walked around 
the room. 

Gerty went to her desk. 


Girls rocked their dolls. 
Mamma made a pie. 


Mr. Denison  ealled 
Gerty and Sadie. 

Lizzie Bertha 
pressed flowers. 

John ate some straw- 
berries. 

I packed my trunk. 

Mary patted Tillie’s 
back. 

I wrote on paper. 


Mary played with her | 


doll. 


A bird stood on a tree. 
Two bees flew to a hive. 


You danced on the 
floor. 

Ida and Rosa skated on 
the ice. 

Mary and I talked with 
Miss Bell. 

A man and a boy rode 
in a cart. 

We went to the woods. 


Some boys lay on the 
grass. 

Nine bugs crawled on 
the grass. 

I was sick. 

I was better. 

I was well. 

I was happy. 

I was hungry. 

I was glad. 

I was careful. 

Mary was sick. 

Willie was better. 

Smith was well. 

Harry was happy. 
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Future. 


Seven girts will go up- 
stairs. 

You will shake hands 
with Long. 

Charles will sit near the 
radiator. 

Joseph will walk 
arotnd the room. 

Gerty will go to her 


esk. 
Girls will rock their 


dolls. 

Mamma will make a 
pie. 

Mr. Denison will call 


Gerty and Sadie. 

Lizzie and Bertha will 

ress flowers. 

John will eat 
strawberries. 

I shall pack my trunk. 

Mary will pat Tillie’s 
back. 

I shall write on paper. 

Mary will play with her 
doll. 

A bird will stand on a 
tree. 

Two bees will fly to a 
hive. 

You will dance on the 
floor. 

Ida and Rosa will skate 
on the ice. 

Mary and [I shall talk 
with Miss Bell. 

A man and a boy will 
ride in a cart. 


some 


We shall go to the 
woods. 

Some boys will lie on 
the grass. 

Nine bugs will crawl on 
the grass. 


I shall be sick. 
I shall be better. 


| I shall be well. 
| I shall be happy. 


I shall be hungry. 

I shall be glad. 

T shall be careful. 
Mary will be sick. 
Willie will be better. 
Smith will be well. 
Harry will be happy. 


| 

| 
— 
| 
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Present. 
Mary is angry. 
Sadie is tired. 
Rosa is careful. 
Mamma is glad. 
Ada is ashamed. 


Alice and Mary are sad. 


Lee and 
happy. 

We are hungry. 

Some boys are angry. 


David are 
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Past. 


Mary was angry. 
Sadie was tired. 
Rosa was careful. 
Mamma was glad. 
Ada was ashamed. 


Alice and Mary were 


sad. 


Lee and David were | 


happy. 
We were hungry. 
Some boys were angry. 


Future. 


| Mary will be angry. 


Sadie will be tired. 
Rosa will be careful. 


| Mamma will be glad. 


Ada will be ashamed. 

Alice and Mary will be 
sad. 

Lee and David will be 
happy. 


| We shall be hungry. 


Some boys will be angry. 


The last and most fruitful exercise is the drill with series 


of pictures. 


This method has been found to be an excel- 


lent test of the progress of a child of two to four years’ 


standing. 


The prime requisites in advanced picture language 


are: 


1. The child must have a fairly good knowledge of 


language. 


2. He must have a large and varied vocabulary at 


his command. 


3. He must be able to read pretty well and write journals, 


letters, and stories. 
4. Imperative is the necessity for a clear and thorough 
understanding of all he has learned. 
5. Best results will be attained if the pupil remains in 
the same class under the same instructor for at least three 


year’s. 


I would also make mention of mechanical toys in this 


connection, as they are another means by which the children 
learn to express their thoughts. They are also a constant 
source of amusement and should always be used in con- 
unction with pictures. 

In the Kendall School there are a number of toys of this 
kind which were bought in Germany some years ago. 
Nearly all of them are lifelike and natural in their move- 
ments; some are charmingly graceful, especially a peacock 
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which is about the size of a chicken. They are all minia- 
ture reproductions of things seen in real life. 

To gain the full benefit of this method the pupil should 
have the same toys and pictures again and again, alternated 
with other exercises. From beginning to end they retain 
their charm for children. 

Have the children write stories from the pictures and 
toys first themselves. Encourage originality and freedom 
of expression. Then it will be well for the teacher to write 
the same story for the pupils to read and write out again 
in their own language. But do not permit anything like 
committing the whole of the story to memory. The language 
of the pupil will naturally feel the influence of the teacher 
and so improve. Perhaps the pupil can remember only a 
few words and phrases at first, but after several drills they 
will retain more and more until they have made the whole 
or almost the whole their own without memorizing, but by 
vareful and thoughtful reading. 

The following are a few stories written from mechanical 
toys: 


A German girl goes to market. She drives ina cart. A 
big white dog draws the cart. The dog wears a red harness. 
He trots fast. His little bell rings. The German girl 
Wears a cap, a white apron, and a red skirt. She has rosy 
cheeks and looks very neat. She has two baskets and two 
tubs in the cart. The baskets and tubs are on clean grass. 
One basket contains nice, big potatoes. The other has a 
cabbage, cauliflower, pineapple, squash, cucumber, carrot, 
radishes, horseradishes, and asparagus. One tub has 
nice, fresh eggs and the other red apples. The German 
girl will get money for her things in the market. The dog 
will trot back faster because the cart will not be heavy. 


The peacock has a beautiful tail. He is very proud of it. 
He walks slowly and turns his head. He stretches his tail. 
He stops and then walks again. His tail looks like a big 
fan. The feathers are dark green with purple spots. The 
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peacock has a long, straight neck. His eyes are brown. 
He has two purple tips on his head. The peacock stops 
again. His tail stands up. He drops it. He walks on. 


THE CLOWN AND DONKEY. 


The clown rides on the donkey. The donkey is cross. 
His ears turn back. He tries to make the clown fall. The 
clown laughs. He is not afraid. He wears a white suit 
and a dunce cap. He paints his cheeks red. He falls off 
and the donkey trots away. The donkey is brown and has 
a red saddle and a brown harness. 


THe Buack Bear. 


The big black bear walks slowly. He opens his mouth. 
He has sharp white teeth. He-wears a muzzle. He can- 
not bite. He is cross. He has black eyes. He stares. 
He turns his head quickly. The bear’s muzzle has a chain. 
He cannotrunaway. His hair is soft andshiny. Hehasa 
warm coat. His clawsaresharp. He isvery heavy. His 
feet are big. He has a short tail. He howls and makes 
us afraid. 


To illustrate this kind of language work a few stories 
written from a series of pictures will be given: 


(Uncorrected. By a boy under instruction two years.) 


A milkman pours milk into a pitcher. The milkman 
stands on the ground. He stands near the house. A cat 
walks softly to the pitcher. The cat does not see a bee. 
She wants some milk. She runs fast. The bee flies to the 
pitcher. A milk-wagon stands near the fence. The bee 
swollen the cat’s head. She puts her head into the pitcher. 
She jumps out of the pitcher. She breaks it. 


(By the teacher for a reading exercise.) 


A Bre In Her Bonnet. 


The cat stands in the yard and watches the milkman. 
The milk-wagon is at the gate. The gate is open. The 
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milkman walks to the steps. A white pitcher is on the 
walk and the man pours milk into the pitcher. The man 
wears an old cap and big shoes. The cat stands still and 
looks at the man. It wants some milk. A little bee smells 
the milk and flies to it. Thé cat creeps slowly to the pitcher. 
It is afraid. It puts its head in the pitcher. The bee 
is in the pitcher, but the cat does not see it. The bee stings 
the cat. The cat jumps quickly and tries to draw its head 
out of the pitcher, but it cannot see. It runs against a 
stone wall and breaks the pitcher into pieces. Then the 
cat sits down. Its head is swollen. 


(By a boy under instruction three years.) 


A boy drives a dog. He rides ina tub. He looks at the 
dog. The string breaks. The boy cries. The dog swims 
away. A swan bites the boy. The boy falls into the 
water. He sinks in the water. The hat floats in the 
water. The dog pants. The boy looks at the dog. The 
dog swims to the tub. The boy stands in the water. The 
dog looks at the boy. The boy and dog stand on the 
ground. He holds his hat. 


(By the teacher for a reading exercise.) 
Jack Ripina IN a Tus. 


Jack sits in a tub. The tub is in the water. Jack’s 
dog pulls the tub. The dog’s name-is Nero. He is a big 
dog. A rope is tied to the tub and to Nero’s collar. Jack 
laughs. He likes to ride in the tub. A white swan swims 
in the pond. Big trees grow by the water. The dog 
swims fast. The wind blows Jack’s hair. The rope breaks. 
Nero swims away to the shore. Jack calls Nero to come 
back. He is afraid and holds tight to the tub and waves one 
hand. The white swan does not like Jack. She swims to 
him and hisses. Sheis angry. She ruffles her feathers. She 
upsets the tub. Jack tumbles into the water. His hat 
floats away. The tub turns over on him. The swan does 
not care. Jack comes up out of the water. He holds 
on the tub. He sees Nero. Nero comes to help him. 
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Jack and Nero go home. The water runs off from both. 
Jack is cold and cries. 


(Uncorrected. By a boy under instruction three years.) 
? 


The woman buys candy. She holds it. Her apron has 
long sleeves. She is glad. The woman holds a baby. 
She is cross. Its face is dirty. Its dress is long. A dog 
licks the baby’s face. It has four legs. Its tail is long. 
They are happy. The dog is good. 


(By the teacher.) 


Mutua Prorir. 


The nurse, the baby, and the dog go to the store. Nurse 
buys a stick of candy. Baby is happy. Baby likes candy. 
She holds out her hands for it. Baby wears a long dress 
andacap. Nurse carries her. The dog walks ahead. He 
wags his tail. Babyeatsthecandy. The candy makes her 
face dirty. Nurse is cross and looks at baby. She wants 
to make baby’s face clean. The dog sits down. He is tired. 
Nurse holds baby to the dog. He licks her face clean. 
He likes candy. Baby, nurse. and dog are happy. Baby 
laughs and waves her hand. They all go home. 
Baby’s arm is on nurse’s neck. They laugh. The dog 
feels good. 


(Uncorrected. By a girl at school two years.) 


A boy sees a small pond. He sees a small boat in the 
pond. He wants to get into it. He fishes. A cow sees him. 
She is mischievous. She walks slowly to the pond. She 
drinks the water. She likes it very much. It makes her 
very fat. The water is all gone. The boy wants to catch 
fishes but he cannot catch them. He screams. 


Once the pupil grasps the idea of this kind of work, he 
begins to strike boldly into new and untrodden paths, his 
field of endeavor broadens rapidly and his opportunities 
multiply. 
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Now that the object of pictures has been gained the pupil 
may be transferred to a higher class. Thus thoroughly pre- 
pared he can hold his own with the average hearing child 
who has been at school the same number of years. 

By this method language is simplified and the deaf-mute 
question brought nearer a solution. 

Teachers of the deaf will feel encouraged if those who 
‘an reach only a certain point in learning get such com- 
mand of language as will enable them to communicate in- 
telligently with their hearing fellow men. 


THEODORE A. KIESEL, 
Instructor in the Kendall School, Washington, D.C. 


HIGHER CONSOLATIONS OF DEAFNESS.* 


THERE is something in the consciousness of high estate 
to withhold one from the weak surrenders. As you think 
meanly of yourself, you are nearer to the levels of the ills 
of life; if you earry with you the consciousness that you are 
king, your conduct will be kingly. Let some clod be 
afflicted with rheumatism and he will be the valetudinarian 
whom Emerson would take care never to unmuzzle. Let 
the same affliction come to a Marcus Antoninus and he will 
treat it as pertaining only to his lower nature, and, ruled 
ever by his higher, go his way without mentioning it. He 
may not be able to walk as rapidly or mount his horse as 
vasily, but thus the malady will prove only a hindrance 
which he can bear with equanimity. It may put a tortur- 
ing fetter on his limbs, but his spirit will be free. 

The application of these reflections to the experience 
which we are considering is not far to seek. Deafness is a 
serious matter, but, fellow sufferer, the extent to which it 


*From ‘Deafness and Cheerfulness,” published by Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston, 1901. 
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will demoralize will depend very largely on the moral atti- 
tude at which you hold yourself. If your practical and 
working conception of your nature is mean, if you conceive 
yourself but a paragon of animals and not a little lower than 
the angels, you will be almost sure to live in a vivid and 
oppressive consciousness of disability ; you will feel yourself 
“‘eabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d,”’ your moral energies will be 
feeble, and you will become morbid and morose and irri- 
table. But if you will lift yourself to the heights of a man, 
a being of intellect and conscience and will, who is expected 
to meet Fate, and defy it, and only in heroic virtue acts his 
part, it may be otherwise with you. Though handicapped 
by your affliction, you will yet live above it; though you 
still must suffer, you wil suffer with dignity. It is indeed 
a heavy load that you are called to carry, but it does not 
seem to me one to which manly shoulders should be unequal. 
To falter under it has a look of ignominy; to chafe and fret 
and grow morbid because of it argues a low ideal and a feeble 
will. Take to yourself the heroism which you honor, and in 
your own hard exigency be hero. It is a great affliction; 
but, until all energies are exhausted in the conflict, it seems 
to me too small to overturn a resolutely defiant man. 

Is it asked how one can hold himself up to this altitude? 
Certainly I know no royal way and can conceive none. 
First take home the truth that it is the only altitude that 
befits you, and then simply hold fast. Vividly conceive 
the dignities that as a manly nature belong to you, and 
they shall nerve you to the valorous fight for them. 

To reinforce you in this endeavor there are certain in- 
spiring assurances which you are permitted to take home, 
and which sane reasoning cannot deny you. Your suffer- 
ing is great, but the proofs of manhood are not more in the 
things we do than in the burdens that we carry. You 
would fain be useful, but are cut off from achievement; 
take thought that none better serve than they who suffer 
well. 
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And now, in parting, one further question: Tell me, pray, 
what is your faith? ‘‘I believe in God,” you answer. 
Stop there; other details of your faith might be interesting 
but enough for now this supreme confession. Even as to 
the form of this belief we will make no close inquiry. We 
will only assume that God is not another name for Fate, 
but calls before your mind a Wisdom, a Righteousness, and 
a Love, enchanting the universe and in immediate contact 
with you and all. 

This faith you affirm with a confidence that does not 
hesitate, and not unlikely you would repudiate with warmth 
the suggestion that it is not vital to your soul. Forget then 
for a moment that it is on trial, and turn to the world and 
maintain it there. Your deafness is a serious matter to 
you; it would be that even though you met it with the most 
reasonable mind. But the probability is that you do not 
thus meet it; that you construe the world from it; that there 
is a ‘melancholy gray’’ wherever you look because of it. 
It seems a small datum from which to judge the adminis- 
tration of such large affairs; and you, meeting another with 
a different infirmity in like attitude of mind, would so reason 
with him. It is not, however, the size of our infirmities, 
but their nearness that here signifies. A very trifling 
object brought close to the eye will shut out the sun; and 
your chafing and wailing will make manifest the fact that 
your infirmity obscures your God. 

Our pathologies are so engrossing to us that it is often 
difficult not to feel that the universe should be judged by 
them. Hard universe, hard and cruel, that permits these ’ 
rheumatic aches and dyspeptic miseries and. palsied limbs 
and disordered livers and deaf ears and sightless eyes. Yes, 
it seems so, when, as through a glass darkly, we look at the 
universe directly through them. But change the point of 
view; lift yourself to a higher altitude, and look at human 
sufferings as through the eye of Heaven. The law of the 
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Lord is perfect, says the Psalmist; looking upon the world 
from this higher altitude, though with all the ills of flesh and 
spirit in our view, could we not quote him with approval? 
These ills follow upon laws that cannot be made angry and 
that cannot be appeased, which execute their commission 
with no cruelty and also with no pity. Their absolute in- 
difference—as we to them, so ever they to us—there is no 
denying; and so to some of ardent sensibilities they seem 
fatelike and remorseless. But here is another aspect of 
them: the griefs they entail, rightly considered, are witness 
to their perfection. The fact that we are always made 
miserable by the breaking of them is their negative way of 
showing that in the keeping of them there is blessing. Out of 
the light must be into the dark; out of the warmth must be 
into the cold; the issues of obedience and of disobedience 
simply must be alternative, nor as rational beings would we 
have them otherwise. ‘All is well,” says an American 
preacher, ‘‘for if there is anything that is not well, it is well 
that it is not well.”’ It is well that violation of law should 
not be well; what hope for the world if it were well or could 
come to well? Sometimes, starting from my infirmity, I 
have as a problem of thought tried to fashion a world in 
which it could have no place, and I have never yet got far 
without discovering that it would be a poor affair. There 
may be in space some planet on which one born as I was 
born, environed as I have been environed, and living as I 
have lived, might not be deaf. If so, I would not take it in 
exchange for this one. I love not my infirmity, but a world 
in which, its condition being provided, it must follow, would 
surely be the world of my choosing. This unrelenting 
sequence of cause and effect involves serious experiences, 
but in it is provision for our larger and fairer welfare. 
There is a story by which Leibnitz illustrates his opti- 
mism. The oracle has made known to Sextus Tarquinius 
that for the wrongs he shall do he will be driven forth in 
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poverty and exile. Theodorus, a priest of the temple, asks 
of Jupiter that he will explain to him the hard fate of Sextus; 
why a different will, which should conduct him through 
other paths to a different issue, has not been given him. In 
a vision he is taken in hand by Minerva, who shows him the 
plan of several possible worlds. In one is Sextus rich and 
happy and honored, yet, as he surveys it, it does not suit 
him. He is shown another in which is Sextus great and 
powerful, yet he turns from it dissatisfied. Finally he is 
shown one that fills him with delight; and is then told that 
it is the plan of the very world in which he lives, which 
‘cannot be without its Sextus. 

Deafness, fellow sufferers, is our Sextus, and it is for us to 
see that the world would not be so fair without the possi- 
bilities of him. 

It is a heavy burden that is laid upon us; it is for us to 
bear it with serenity if we can. This, however, we can 
rarely do through energy of will alone; we need to have our 
minds diverted from it by healthful interests, and our spirits 
poised above it. A way to both is open—not a way, indeed, 
that does not imply effort on our part, yet a way that is clear 
and inviting. The world of human interests is before us; 
the heights of character, our nobler appreciations, a recon- 
ciling philosophy are wooing us. Let us not be disheartened, 
let us not surrender; but through buffet and suffering fight 
on and on. But that we may fight the more valorously, 


let us stand firm in our manhood and hold fast to our God. 
A. W.JACKSON, 
Concord, Massachusetts. 


THE RELATIVE VALUE OF SIGHT AND HEAR- 
ING IN MENTAL TRAINING.* 


THINKING is discerning relation. Relation is discerned by 
comparison. The things compared are images—our ideas 
of objects, not the objects themselves. The first effort of 
the mind is to bring these images into consciousness. It is 
often, perhaps usually, more difficult to bring into con- 
sciousness the things related than it is to discern their rela- 
tion. Hence the great task of the teacher is to lead the 
child toimage. Asking the child to tell relation is one of the 
teacher’s methods of determining the quality of the imag- 
ing. Good imaging, in most cases, insures good discern- 
ment of relation. Seriously defective imaging results in 
wrong notions of relations. Bad teaching is often the 
result of insisting upon the child’s telling relation when he 
has not in consciousness the things (images) related. 

Mental training, from a pedagogical viewpoint, consists 
primarily in leading the pupil (1) to bring into conscious- 
ness the images of two related objects, and (2) to discern 
a relation between them. The first of these efforts pre- 
sents the main difficulty. This accomplished, the second 
is an easy task and often brings great delight to the learner. 
The deservedly popular teacher is the one who has skill in 
leading pupils to image, to bring into consciousness that for 
which words and other symbols stand. 

The first imaging of the infant comes through the senses. 
In the case of the normal infant it comes largely through 
the sense of sight; or, more properly speaking, through the 
sense of sight trained and supplemented by the sense of 
touch. 

In the first year of a child’s life, possibly in the first 


*A paper read before the Child-Study Section of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, December 28, 1900. 
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fifteen months, sight aided by touch seems to outrank 
hearing as a means of mental training. I risk the assertion 
(which I am unable to prove), that, inherited ability being 
equal, the deaf child at fifteen months is mentally the supe- 
rior of the blind child of the same age. But from that time 
on the advantages, so far as mere mental operations are 
concerned, are emphatically with the child in darkness. 
True, the deaf child may obtain a certain class of sense 
images with much greater facility than the blind child. But 
these images—images that are brought into consciousness 
through external objects present to the senses—are not the 
images which are chiefly employed in mental effort, in effort 
to discern relation, in thinking. 

By far the greater number of the images of thought must 
come into consciousness without the immediate presence 
of the external object. These may come to the child when 
alone through association—in a ‘‘ chain of thought.”” The 
parent attempts to bring them into the consciousness of the 
child through some suggestive sign, usually a word symbol. 
So it happens that the normal child of six years has had an 
incalculable amount of practice in imaging absent objects 
when the symbols of these are presented to sense. It is 
noteworthy in this discussion that nearly all the symbols 
that cause the images. of absent objects to come into the 
normal child’s mind are presented to the ear. 

The deaf child, under ordinary conditions, is deprived of 
this training in imaging in early life. He becomes familiar 
with a very few suggestive motions and attitudes addressed 
as symbols to the eye. ‘‘Chain of thought’? must play 
some part in his mental activity. But mainly, during all 
his wakeful hours, the external appeals that come to him 
come, not through symbols, but through the objects them- 
selves. He spends his time and mental energy in seeing 
and in touching. The greater part of his imaging is done 
under the stimulus of objects actually present to the senses. 
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“The deaf-mute,”’ says Dr. J. C. Gordon, ‘‘ revels in the end- 
less panorama of sense perception, and is but little given 
to reflecting and to logical thinking.” 

With the blind child the conditions and practice in regard 
to mental activity are by no means normal, but they are 
the converse of the conditions and practice of the deaf 
child. In the case of the child in darkness, the amount of 
sense perception is very small; enough, however, to make 
a basis for endless imaging activity. lor him, instead of 
the ‘“‘ panorama of sense perception,” there is the panorama 
of the imagination. (I here use the word as suggestive of 
both memory imaging and creative imaging.) Symbols 
addressed to his ear are not only as numerous as those ad- 
dressed to the ear of the normal child, but they are many 
times more effective. He concentrates a very large part 
of his mental energy in the interpretation of sound symbols, 
and in the comparison of the ideas for which these symbols 
stand—in thinking. 

The eight years old deaf-mute possesses seemingly ex- 
cellent vision. Hesees much and quickly with his nat- 
ural eyes, but he is almost blind in his mind’s eye. The 
‘endless panorama of sense perception ” has occupied 
his time and engaged his mental strength to the 
neglect, if not to the entire exclusion, of the panorama 
of the imagination. With eyes of possibly unnatural 
keenness, he is far below the normal child in ability to 
image, to compare, to think. 

The eight years old child having no sight, so far as the 
natural eyes are concerned, and having unimpaired hear- 
ing, is very quick to see with the mind’s eye. The deaf- 
mute has his natural sight, but is defective in mental vision. 
The blind child, though deprived of his natural sight, has 
unimpaired, possibly unnaturally quickened, mental vision. 
His horizon cannot possibly be as broad, but in mental 
depth and height he may easily excel the normal child. It 
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is a case of diminished quantity accompanied by increased 
intensity. It is unnatural and sometimes undesirable con- 
centration secured by force of a most serious and unfortu- 
nate deprivation. With never a sense image of an object 
broader than that which can be spanned by the extended 
arms, he is above the normal child in ability to reproduce 
images, to compare, to think. 

The congenitally deaf child of eight years, who has re- 
ceived no systematic mental training, is an infant, not 
simply because he does not know language, but because he 
has not received the training that comes from the use of 
symbols—training in bringing images into consciousness at 
the bidding of a sign. 

As has been said before, in the mental training of the 
first fifteen months of the normal child’s life, sight may be 
more important and valuable than hearing. But in the 
next six or seven years the hearing is many times more 
valuable than the sight. It is well nigh indispensable from 
a pedagogical viewpoint, because it furnishes at this time 
of life almost the only means for promoting the imaging 
activity. Without this sense the child is almost wholly left 
to himself so far as training in the imaging of absent objects 
is concerned. With it scarcely a wakeful moment passes in 
which sound symbols do not stimulate the imaging activity. 

Through sight the external object itself is presented to 
sense. Through hearing a curious vibratory symbol is 
presented to sense; and the mind quickly responds by the 
production of an image of an absent object. This process 
is repeated hundreds of times each day in the life of the 
child. The sound symbol may be a single word, a sentence, 
a whistle, a seream, a shout, a laugh, a ery, a rustle, a 
bang, a patter, a ripple, a roar, a boom, a crack, a ring— 
and all these are but auditory signals for bringing into con- 
sciousness images’ of absent objects. Sight furnishes a con- 
venient, though by no means indispensable, means for pro- 
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viding the sense basis necessary for thought operation. 
Hearing provides the only means through which training 
in thinking can with facility be promoted in the early years 
of the child’s life. 

Take away the sight, and the task of providing the small 
amount of raw material that is required for mental opera- 
tions is increased in some slight degree. 

Take away the hearing and all the ordinary symbols that 
are a necessity in the early years in promoting mental ac- 
tivity are rendered valueless. In the absence of the hearing 
the parent and the teacher are powerless in their efforts to 
stimulate the imaging activity of the child until some arti- 
ficial code of signs is devised, learned by the teacher and 
the pupil, and brought into constant use. Before this 
can be accomplished many valuable years have passed, and 
the untrained congenitally deaf child at eight years of age 
is but an infant in respect to his ability to bring images of 
absent objects into consciousness and to discern their rela- 
tion. 

But at length the blind child and the deaf child learn to 
read—to use language symbols that do not appeal to the 
ear. In the use of such symbols the blind child is but 
slightly handicapped in being obliged to receive them 
through finger tips instead of through the eye. Moreover, 
great compensation comes to him from his increased imagi- 
native power and from the further fact that he is only in the 
slightest degree exposed to the dangers of the trivial, the 
indifferent, and the positively bad in literature. While 
the amount of reading matter available for the blind is 
very large and daily increasing, very little that is unworthy 
has found its way into embossed characters. 

Congenitally deaf people learn to read much later in life 
than blind people; but having learned, they seemingly 
possess the key to all knowledge. There is for them an 
open door to the vast libraries that may be found on every 
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hand; to the literature that fills up, and to the literature 
that builds up, and to that which does neither—which 
simply entertains and furnishes pleasurable occupation. 

But the deaf child approaches books with a handicap 
more serious by far than that which must be borne by the 
blind. His handicap is in his lack of power easily to inter- 
pret language symbols—a deficiency for which the mental 
inactivity of his early years is mainly responsible. 

So it happens that the mental training which comes 
through printed symbols is much more effective in the case 
of the average blind child than it is in the case of the aver- 
age deaf child. | 

In one important respect the deaf man is the superior of 
the blind man. The former can use the mental ability he 
possesses in contributing to the general good, in earning, 
much more advantageously than the latter. To think in 
darkness is easy. To earn in darkness is by far more 
difficult. 

To one who sees only the psychological factor in the 
school work, the teaching of-the blind is fraught with no 
very great difficulties, while the teaching of the deaf is a 
task indeed. But to one who recognizes the importance 
of the sociological factor in the educative process, the con- 
ditions are reversed. 

The blind child excels in thinking, the deaf child in doing. 
The blind man may have large mental powers but small 
skill in expressing himself in useful activity. The deaf 
man may have as comparatively small mental powers, 
accompanied with the ability to make economic use of all 
he possesses. The deaf man with small mental capital 
and a modicum of common sense, can easily earn as much 
as he consumes. A majority of deaf people are self-sup- 
porting. Very many blind people are not. Give the blind 
sight and they would think less and do more. Give the 
deaf hearing and they would think more and possibly do 
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less. Certainly there are people with sight and hearing who 
seem to have been well educated from a purely psychical 
point of view, and yet are of but little value in this busy, 
working, suffering. struggling world. 


From this hasty consideration of the educative value of 
sight and hearing, we may draw lessons that have possible 
application in the training of normal pupils. The normal 
child eight years of age may be too much like the deaf child 
or too much ike the blind child, according as too great or 
too little emphasis has been put upon sense perception, or 
upon the imaginative effort with which this should be im- 
mediately followed. The danger that the normal child will 
be too much like the deaf child, so far as mere psychical 
activity is concerned, is almost. infinitely greater than that 
he will be too much like the blind child. The reason for 
this is a double one: First, seeing is entertaining, fascinating, 
even to the untrained mind. Second, imaging in the ab- 
sence of the sense object, carefully comparing, seeing rela- 
tion, thinking—this is the difficult thing for the beginner 
and only becomes in a high degree pleasurable through 
training. To diverge towards the deaf, is to follow the line 
of least resistance. To diverge towards the blind, is to 
move against great but ever diminishing resistance toward 
the higher intellectual life, toward freedom from the bond- 
age of the things of sense. 

It would seem, too, that there is great danger of attach- 
ing too much importance to the value of sight in the educa- 
tive process; of allowing our children to spend too much 
time in mere enjoyment of the ‘‘ endless panorama of sense 
perception.”” We sometimes think of seeing as a means of 
securing a large amount of raw materia! upon which, sub- 
sequently, the mind is to operate. But is it secured— 
made fast—by the action of sight alone? Must it not be 
reproduced in consciousness many times while the external 
object is not present to the senses, before it can become really 
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valuable and available ‘‘mind-stuff?’’? The more time 
spent in mere seeing the less time for reproduction and com- 
parison. May not the fascination of seeing with the phys- 
ical eye lead to neglect of seeing with the mind’s eye? 
Let us not forget that the things compared are our ideas of 
external objects, not the objects themselves; that these 
ideas (images) must come to us, for the most part, in the 
absence of the external object. To think well one must 
image well; must have the power to hold in consciousness 
the ideas to be compared. While one is struggling to hold 
before himself and to view two related ideas with the mind’s 
eye, the action of the natural eye may divert or distract the 
attention. The images which the mind is endeavoring to 
recall or to create often become dim and indistinct in the 
presence of sense images. It is not well to let the bright 
sunlight, with all that it reveals to sense, into the camera 
obscura. Without doubt natural darkness—the closing of 
the eyes—sometimes adds brightness and clearness to 
mental pictures. There is a possibility at least of diverting 
the attention of the pupil from that which the mind’s eye 
should see—of offering too great inducements to mere seeing 
with the physical eye. One may eat and eat and not digest 
and assimilate. So one may see and see and not discern. 

If I mistake not, there is another danger that confronts 
the teachers of normal pupils, namely, that of attaching 
too little importance to the expression of thought in doing, 
in performance that in some way is directly related to valu- 
able service. 

It has been said that in the matter of mere psychical 
activity, we are in much greater danger, in the case of nor- 
mal pupils, of divergence toward the deaf than divergence 
toward the blind. But once let the latter divergence take 
place, let the normal child overcome his natural sluggish- 
ness in imaging and in seeing relation at the bidding of 
symbols, and a new danger arises. It is that, having learned 
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the delights of seeing with the mind’s eye, he will become so 
enamored with this kind of mental activity that his desire 
and power to do will be diminished. One may spend time 
in comparing and seeing relation and in thinking what 
should be done at a fire, that ought to be spent in putting 
the fire out. This world is full of fires that some one should 
quench. So one may spend time in intellectual achieve- 
ments that relate mainly to himself, that ought to be spent 
in expressing himself in some service to his fellows. 

To treat slightingly the utilities in education is to court 
for pupils the isolation and practical inefficiency of blind- 
ness. Says Dr. John Dewey in a little pamphlet “ privately 
printed, not published “The ultimate problem of all 
education is to co-ordinate the psychological and the social 
factors.”” To put too little emphasis upon imaging is to 
neglect the psychological factor. The tendency of this is 
to make the child like deaf children in mentality. To put 
too little emphasis upon the service value of education is 
to neglect the sociological factor. The tendency of this is 
to make the child like the blind children in practical in- 
efficiency. 

Says Booker T. Washington: ‘‘ The way to help the negro 
is to assist in making him the most useful man in his com- 
munity.”” Would that some educational leader might 
appear who would help the white folks in the same way. 

Says Samuel T. Dutton: ‘‘We must regard culture as 
chiefly valuable for the ability it gives a person to use 
wisely his powers and resources.” There is without doubt 
a so-called culture that makes its votaries capable of easily 
calling ideas into consciousness and discerning their rela- 
tion, but utterly incapable of using wisely this power; of 
contributing in large measure to the general good. Start- 
ling illustrations of the effects of mental training that is 
mainly subjective can be found by any one who will search 
diligently for them. And they are not all the products of 
the schools for the blind. 
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The discussion of this subject suggests a third danger in 
the training of normal pupils. It is that of underestimat- 
ing the value of the spoken word symbol in the first years 
of school. 

During the first six years of life the child becomes quite 
familiar with symbols that appeal to the ear. To force 
upon his attention abruptly, on entering school, symbols 
that appeal to the eye (written words or figures), often 
results in arrested development. This checking of mental 
growth is the direct effect of a forced effort to change from 
ear symbols to eye symbols. In the attempt to work out 
this problem in this way, the mind of the child rests too 
long upon empty symbols, and is thereby arrested in its 
development. The unfamiliar symbol blocks the way in 
his progress. His whole strength is centered upon the 
recognition of the symbols, and he has no strength left with 
which to eall into consciousness that for which the whole 
symbols stand. Thus the work from necessity becomes 
spiritless and almost valueless—sometimes positively 
harmful. 

If blind children sometimes accomplish more than would 
be expected in the early years of school life, it is in part at 
least because their teachers have been forced to make more 
use of the spoken symbol and less of the printed symbol 
than is ordinarily the case. That teacher in a school for 
the blind or in a school for the seeing, who has succeeded 
in an unusual degree in teaching children to read, and that 
without any abatement of enthusiasm and interest on the 
part of the pupils, has done this in part by a skilful use of 
symbols that appeal to the ear. The story was told, and 
the imaging activity put into vigorous operation through 
the use of ear symbols before the eye symbols were presented. 
The chief part of the work (the real thought work), having 
been done through the kind of symbols with which the child 
was already familiar, alittle, but ever increasing amount, 
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could be done through the written symbol; and the child’s 
interest all the while could be maintained at its highest 
pitch. 

What is true of the teaching of reading is equally true 
of the work in arithmetic. That teacher who early gives 
to her pupils work in the figure processes, or who early puts 
a book into the hands of the pupils containing work with 
which they are not already familiar when presented to the 
sar, is aiding in arresting development, for which she prob- 
ably expects to receive not less than fifty dollars a month. 

The arithmetic that is presented to he pupil in printed 
characters, any time before the fourth year of his school 
life, should be mainly that with which he is already familiar 
when presented to the ear. That is, the early arithmetic 
teaching should be done by means of the symbols with 
which the child is most familiar. I can think of nothing 
in school work more disappointing than the attempt to 
teach a second or third grade pupil arithmetic through 
printed characters. If a book has any place in these 
grades, it is for the purpose of re-viewing—seeing again— 
through the less familiar printed symbols that which has 
been perceived a score of times when presented through 
the more familiar spoken symbols. The strict observance 
of this principal would revolutionize the work in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic in the schools of Illinois. 

To recapitulate: The lessons to be learned from this 
brief study of the blind and the deaf are: 

First. Too much time occupied in mere seeing will 
leave too little time and create too little desire for repro- 
ducing and comparing. Congenitally deaf people illus- 
trate.this kind of training. 

Second. Too much time occupied in mere mental opera- 
tions will leave too little time and create too little desire 
for expressing one’s self in useful activity—in service. 
Congenitally blind people illustrate this kind of training. 
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The deaf warn us against too much emphasis upon sight 
ralues; the blind against too little emphasis upon service 
values—especially service with the hands. One may see 
and see and not be able to think. Another may perceive 
and perceive and not be able to do. Thoughtful perform- 
ance in useful service is the true educational goal. 

Third. In the early instruction in the schools the interest 
of the pupils would be maintained and their progress be- 
come more marked if the transition from the spoken symbol 
to the written symbol could be made less abrupt and the 
pupil saved from the deadening effect of being trained into 
the use of words that do not symbolize. The long con- 
tinued drill upon mere symbols, upon words and figures 
that do not bring into the consciousness of the child that 
for which they stand—this is the bane of the teaching even 
in the primary schools of Illinois in the closing days of the 
nineteenth century. 


FRANK H. HALL, 
(Late Superintendent of the Illinois Institution Jor the Blind), 
Aurora, Illino’s. 


IS THE SMALL SCHOOL A BOON TO THE DEAF? 


WHILE small schools have sprung up from time to time 
in different places, they have been accidents chiefly ; they 
have hoped to grow into large schools. Of late, however, 
a movement to disintegrate our large schools is becoming 
noticeable ; the day-school idea is being promulgated among 
the various State legislatures and at the annual meetings 
of the National Educational Association. The legislatures 
of four States—Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, and Ohio— 
have been induced to pass bills by which the number of 
small schools and day-schools may be indefinitely increased 
within their borders. 

Before going further with the work of disintegration, 
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ought it not to be ascertained whether the day-school plan 
is the best for the education of the deaf; whether it is ap- 
proved by the most experienced and able instructors, and 
by the majority of the intelligent deaf? For, it is most 
strange to relate, these day-school bills are being passed 
upon the recommendation of parties who have little prac- 
tical experience in the education of the deaf and but slight 
acquaintance with the workings of State institutions; they 
are passed without consulting the Nestors of the profession, 
or the heads of large institutions—sometimes they are 
passed in defiance of their protests. More or less secrecy 
seems to be observed in the carrying of these bills through 
the legislatures, and there is no fair argument pro and con 
before the vote is taken. The readiness of State legislators 
to promote the education of the deaf is certainly to be com- 
mended; but their willingness to act upon the advice of 
men outside of the profession, and their failure to consult 
with the body of able and experienced persons in the pro- 
fession, on matters of grave importance to the deaf, are most 
earnestly to be deplored. 

The substance of the bills passed is as follows: In Wis- 
consin, the State treasury is to contribute to a city or in- 
corporated village $125 a year for each deaf pupil in the 
small school ; how few pupils may form a school is not deter- 
mined, nor the earliest age of admission. 

In Michigan, $150 a year is paid for each pupil; three 
pupils may start a school, and the earliest age of admission 
is over three years. The oral method must be used and if, 
after nine months’ trial, any children are unable to learn 
by this method, no further expense is to be incurred for 
them. 

In Illinois, the school must consist of not less than three 
pupils, and $150 a year is paid for each one. 

In Ohio, not less than five pupils start a school, and $150 
a year is paid for each one. 
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In all these bills it is provided that the teacher must have 


at least one year’s experience or training in teaching the 
deaf, and the schools are to report to the State Superin- 
tendent of Publie Instruction. In Wisconsin there is an 
Inspector of Schools for the Deaf, who reports to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The city or village in which such schools exist is expected 
to supply the schoolroom and apparatus; the money re- 
ceived from the State is turned over to the city or village 
and used mostly for the salaries of the teachers; any surplus 
is to be returned to the State and kept as a part of the 
school fund. 

Since it is known that these bills in the four States named 
above have been inaugurated largely by the same persons, 
it is interesting to note that in first pleading for the passage 
of the bill in Wisconsin, they said: 


“The multiplication of small schools upon diverse plans 
renders it possible for the first time in the history of the 
country to settle by a natural process the disputed points 
concerning the education of the deaf. * * * A single 
State school with an established method of instruction, like 
an established religion, tends to intolerance. A number 
of small schools depending for life upon the results produced 
is favorable to progress.”’ 


Compare with this the fact that in Michigan, where the 
bill is most recent, the schools are not ‘“‘upon diverse 
plans,’”’ but the oral method is established by law. Clearly, 
“the disputed points concerning the education of the deaf”’ 
will not be settled‘‘by a natural process’’ in the day- 
schools, if these are all to be oral schools, as appears to be 
the design of the parties promoting the passage of such bills. 

The propriety of a State legislature binding a school to 
one method is questionable, and it seems to take away the 
vital principle of growth from the school, for should the 
established method, after some years’ trial, prove unsatis- 
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factory, more legislation would be necessary to secure a 
change. If the choice of a method cannot be entrusted to 
the teacher or principal of the day-school, it should be con- 
fided to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction or 
the State Inspector of Schools for the Deaf, from whom 
an impartial and scholarly research may be expected before 
he makes a decision, and he should have power to allow a 
change when circumstances require it. 

Another defect in the Michigan bill is that, after nine 
months’ trial, any children unable to learn by the oral 
method are to be denied the State money. This is an in- 
justice to the children, unless they are positively idiotic 
and uneducable. Every teacher of the deaf knows or ought 
to know that there are some deaf children to whom Provi- 
dence has given a fair degree of intellect, while He has 
denied them any available power of acquisition of speech or 
speech-reading. There is more than one way of reaching 
the mind of a deaf child. 

To promote the passage of a day-school bill, it was argued 
that by centralization the State had rendered it impossible 
to bring deaf children under instruction until after the most 
impressionable period of life was passed; that the nearer 
the school could be brought to the home, the earlier could 
instruction be profitably commenced. This is a superfluous 
argument, for the State had fixed the age limit in the large 
schools and the State could lower it at will. The spread 
of the kindergarten idea has caused the large schools to 
apply to the State for a lower age limit, which has been 
granted in many instances. 

The day-school bills thus far adopted require that the 
teacher have at least one year’s training or experience in 
teaching the deaf before assuming charge of a class in a 
day-school. When I think of a future wherein day-schools 
are to multiply indefinitely, [ tremble for the thoroughness 
of the instruction imparted, and feel that, to insure it, some- 
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thing more should be required. An examination by a com- 
petent board, which should give a certificate like that 
issued by the English College of Teachers of the Deaf, might 
answer the purpose.* Certainly this would give us better 
qualified teachers in all departments, and lessen the evil 
of appointments made solely on the ground of personal 
necessity. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction has mani- 
fold cares; he cansearcely devote sufficient time to a requisite 
study of the numerous day-schools that may exist in his 
State. He needs an assistant skilled in the profession of 
deaf-mute education, who shall be able personally to in- 
spect the schools, and be likely to know wherein they are 
deficient, and how to help them maintain their standard. 
In Wisconsin this need is wisely met by the appointment 
of an Inspector of Schools for the Deaf, as above mentioned. 

From the above criticisms and comments on the day- 
school bills that have become law, I pass to a considera- 
tion of the desirability of the small school. It is claimed 
that under equal circumstances of instruction the pupils of 
small schools make greater progress than those of large ones, 
because the teacher can give more individual attention to 
the children. But in this matter of individual attention, 
it is not the size of the school that is to be considered so 
much as the size of the class. The constant effort of the 
large schools is to keep their classes of a convenient size by 
increasing the number of teachers in proportion to the in- 
crease of pupils. In this they succeed fairly well, and when 
they do have unreasonably large classes, comparatively 
little harm is done, for the pupils are well graded. In the 
small school, the great disadvantage is in the grading. 
There have to be several grades in each class; this involves 
both loss of time to the pupils and overwork on the part 
of the teacher, if he be a man or woman of honor. 


* See the Annals, vol, xlv, pp. 26-32. 
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In the small school, the rivalry and competition which 
are a stimulus to activity and effort on the part of both 
pupil and teacher are lacking. The number of grades in 
one class make it a difficult problem to proportion the time 
with fairness to each grade, progress is necessarily retarded, 
and the teacher is subjected to a severe strain to keep the 
other grades properly employed while one division is re- 
citing. The teacher is forced to use all of his time out of 
school in preparing lessons, devices, and busy-work. Some 
teachers are spoiled under the difficulties, some break down, 
and some degenerate and relax their efforts. 

It is not always true that nearness of home to school is 
desirable. Parents are apt to exercise too tender a care 
over their children at home, so that they are not well pre- 
pared to meet the world, and they suffer more rom the 
shock of the ups and downs than if they have had a term 
at school among strangers. Then, in cases where the deaf 
child belongs to a family who do not live well, or who are 
low in the moral seale, he is much better off at a large board- 
ing school with healthier environment. 

Nor is it convenient for their friends to conduct the chil- 
dren to and from school every day, when they are too 
young to be allowed to travel across the city alone. There 
are instances where this state of affairs has resulted in 
boarding pupils of day-schools with their teachers or near 
the school. The attendance on day-schools is liable to be 
much less regular than at the large State school, for the 
children are kept at home on stormy days, or to help at 
home on busy days, and whenever they show symptoms of 
illness, however slight. The large schools sometimes have 


vause to complain of detention at home in the autumn to 
help on the farm; but when the pupils once return, there 
must be a good reason’ presented before they are allowed to 
go home again except during regular vacations. 

The proximity of hearing children is held up as an ad- 
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vantage of the day-school for the deaf. This is not so great 
as might seem. The school recess is short, and after school 
is dismissed the children disperse to their homes, and even 
at home the affiliation with hearing children is not so com- 
plete as to confer the supposed benefit. The long vaca- 
tions are fully as beneficial in this respect for children from 
the large State institutions. Personal friendships with 
the hearing are formed in any case, and association of the 
deaf with the hearing is more beneficial in later life than in 
extreme youth. 

The claim that the day-schools for the deaf, being ex- 
pected to be a part of the public-school system, offer broader 
industrial advantages than the large State institutions 
‘limited to a few mechanical trades,’’ is one to be ques- 
tioned also. In the largest cities the industrial training 
supplied by the publie schools is growing more efficient, it 
is true, but our schools for the deaf do not all lag behind the 
times, and whatever industrial training is there supplied is 
of use to the pupils, though they may often turn to other 
means of livelihood after graduating. Besides, the manual 
training is more thoroughly understood when learned in a 
class of fellow dea‘, taught by a person who knows how to 
explain to them, than it could be if learned in conjunction 
with hearing classes under a teacher not familiar with the 
difficulties of the deaf, as is more often the case with pupils 
of small day-schools. Deficiencies of industrial training 
may be repaired after the school term by a special course 
or in the act of bread winning. 

‘Partial co-education of the deaf with the hearing”’ is 
not a desirable thing. It is a hindrance to the quicker 
hearing pupils, a discomfort to the deaf ones. Only inex- 
perienced persons could think of this as an ‘‘advantage’’ 
to be derived from day-schools. 

The plea that the day-school plan is favorable to speech 
and speech-reading belittles the work of the large oral 
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schools and of the oral departments in combined-system 
schools. If it is hoped to kill signs by this plan, I foresee 
disappointment; for pupils always will continue to invent 
and to use signs to help each other out when speech and 
speech-reading fail. Many pupils come from families of 
little education or of foreign origin; hence it is probable 
that the conversation with teachers and trained attendants 
in a large oral school is fully as helpful to them as that at 
home would be, and often of greater benefit. 

Supervision of deaf children at play and during recreation 
hours is provided in the large schools. The importance of 
this cannot be overestimated. It advances their educa- 
tion greatly. The children who attend day-schools do not 
get this help; they must be more or less neglected at home 
out of school hours. 

The statement that the education of the deaf in large 


schools makes them ‘ clannish”’ 


is of little weight, prac- 
tically none. Clannishness is no sin; it is a trait of all 
peoples under the sun. When, however, it is asserted that 
this clannishness tends to promote intermarriage of the 
deaf, and that intermarriage of this kind is injurious to 
society, I do pause to consider. It is not probable that the 
evil can be abated by disintegrating the large schools. It 
may be abated by education on the subject, conveyed 
sarnestly to the deaf themselves by their teachers and 
sincere friends. This subject has been carefully investi- 
gated and the results have been published in the Annals 
serially, and in a volume issued by the Volta Bureau in 1897. 
It was found that the danger lies chiefly, and almost wholly, 
with those of the deaf who have deaf relatives, and that for 
such the danger is equally great if they marry hearing 
persons. 


In the large schools, where there are many teachers, the 
educational work is likely to be more thorough, for there is 
a spur to doing one’s best in the neighborhood of others 
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engaged in the same work. Teachers’ meetings are held, 
notes are compared, and in an emergency there are plenty 
of people to consult. When the schools are small and 
scattered over a wide area there cannot be this close com- 
parison of results and experiences, and it is notable that 
the busiest and most efficient teachers find their school- 
work so engrossing that they write least frequently for 
educational journals, hence their experience is confided 
only to their fellow laborers in the same school. 

Then, too, the great amount of experience and data con- 
cerning the deaf which is acquired by the principals and 
superintendents of our large schools is invaluable for refer- 
ence when any legislation concerning the deaf is to be 
attempted. The teachers of small schools cannot hope to 
-have as varied experiences, nor to have them repeated often 
enough to deduce justifiable conclusions. 

I was formerly connected for several years with a large 
school fer the deaf, and I have more recently been con- 
nected for several years with a small school. I have ob- 
served, according to my capacity, the merits and the defects 
of each. I am unable to conclude that the small school, 
especially the small day-school, is the ideal one; on the 
contrary, the advantages offered by the large residential 
school seem to me much greater. 

A TEACHER IN A SMALL SCHOOL, 


} 
i 
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A CONGRESS OF THE DEAF AS VIEWED BY A 
GERMAN TEACHER.* 


I pip not receive a direct invitation to the Congress of 
the Deaf that met in Berlin, August 18-20, 1902. In fact, 
no teachers of the deaf were invited to be present. The 
adult deaf like best to be by themselves; at least that is the 
wish of their leaders, since they fear that otherwise they 
may lose some of their influence. However, a certain feel- 
ing of duty drove me to the guildhall where the Congress 
met, and where, as on former occasions of the kind, it 
was expected that the methods of instruction would be 
considered. I paid my three marks admission fee, and so 
could take part in the meeting the more freely and can 
now express myself about it the more openly, inasmuch 
as I was not hampered by any considerations of the obli- 
gations of a guest. 

It is not my purpose to give a detailed report of the Con- 
gress. Indeed, I must candidly confess that it would be 
out of my power to do that; for I understood but little of 
the proceedings, which were carried on wholly in the sign- 
language. The continuous sign-making of the deaf was so 
confusing and wearisome to my brain that on the second 
day I could not remain until the end of the session. I 
shall only attempt to draw a few characteristic sketches, 
which may perhaps interest the readers of this journal. 

A meeting of the deaf is something unique. In the first 
place it surprises one—even though one be a teacher of the 
deaf—by its dreadful stillness, interrupted only by 


*Translated from the Berlin Blétter fiir Taubstummenbildung for 
September 1, 1902. The article is signed “E. W.,’’ the initials of Mr. 
EpuarpD WALTHER, Royal School Counsellor, Director of the Royal In- 
stitution at Berlin, Germany, Author of “ Geschichte des Taubstummen- 
Bildungswesens,”’ and Editor of the periodical in which the article ap- 
peared.—E. A. F. 
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occasional, not always melodious, sounds. The signs and 
grimaces which one encounters everywhere produce a 
strange effect, and the General Superintendent of Berlin, 
who sat near me, remarked to me that the signs of the deaf 
a Ways made a very sad impression upon him. So also they 
do upon us who are teachers of the deaf! It is certainly an 
occasion for surprise that even those of the deaf who can 
speak very well scarcely moved their lips once while ex- 
pressing themselves in the sign-language; that is, they did 
not use spoken language at all. Only a few spoke a few 
words. 

The comfort and satisfaction that the members of the 
Congress found in the society of one another was noticeable. 
lor once they could talk to their heart’s content, and the 
more energetically the orators made signs, the more vigor- 
ously they were applauded. The “‘audience’’ expressed 
their approval of some of the speakers by saying (in signs, 
of course) ‘‘He understands it.”” The sign-language cer- 
tainly has this advantage, that through it a tolerable com- 
munication with foreign deaf-mutes is possible. I saw 
how satisfactorily Danes, Germans, and Swedes conversed 
with one another. 
‘addresses ’’ individuals understood or 
did not understand could not, of course, be ascertained. I 


How much of the 


must, however, state the fact that, as was evident from the 
proceedings, misunderstandings arose even among those 
who thought they were masters of the sign-language. 
One thing I do wish, namely, that the “speeches’’ of the 
deaf might be written out in words. They would cer- 
tainly make extremely interesting reading. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to prohibit the use of 
the sign-language among the deaf in their intercourse with 
one another; in a large assembly it is impracticable to use 
only articulation; but one thing ought to be done, at least 
by a preacher to the deaf: he ought to speak distinetly in 
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the first place, and then in addition he might accompany 
his speech with signs. It is by no means necessary to give 
an accompanying sign for every word; it would suffice to 
make such signs as would indicate the train of thought.* 
At the Congress I also had an opportunity to learn to 
know the coryphei among the deaf. First, I must mention 
the President, Rumpf, of Berlin, who made a very favor- 
able impression. He speaks and signs equally well. His 
signs are characterized by a certain refinement and pro- 
priety. Behind him as familiar spirit stands Mrs. Schenck, 
a lady who hears, but as the daughter of one deaf man 
and the former life companion of another takes an active 
interest in everything relating to the deaf. She follows 
all the proceedings with a sharp eye, and interferes when- 
ever the wisdom of the deaf does not suffice. The Vice- 
President, Brehler, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, has a keen 
countenance, and gives the impression of one who easily 
becomes excited. He likewise speaks very well, but also 
makes signs without opening his mouth, and has remark- 


able power in moving the assembly. Buchheim, of Leipzig, 
is a unique debater. He considers himself wise enough 
to decide the question of methods and pleads for a more 
comprehensive use of signs in instruction; neither his lan- 


guage nor his signs are pleasing. I also saw Brill, of 
Vienna, the founder and publisher of the Taubstwmmen- 


*The German deaf do not agree with this view. In the Vienna 
Taubstummen-Courier of September 1, the editor, speaking of a relig- 
ious service he attended in Berlin, which was conducted in the way Mr. 
Walther advocates, says: “The hands and fingers moved as a feeble 
explanation of the movement of the lips. To tell the truth, it was im- 
possible to discover the logical connection of what was spoken, and the 
meagre signs afforded but scanty suggestions of the hidden thoughts 
of the discourse. * * * In speaking to large assemblies of the 
deaf the use of lip movements is a stumbling block, for it destroys the 
effect of the address. The true course for a preacher to the deaf is to 
keep his mouth closed and to use a vigorous, effective sign-language. 
In this respect the clergymen of the Paris, Vienna, and Kénigsberg 
school are the proper models to follow.”—E. A. F. 
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Courier, the organ of the adherents of signs. He gave the 
impression of an agreeable, pleasantly disposed man. 
He never became excited, and his broad, smoothly shaven 
face was always beaming with a good-natured smile. He 
did not take any active part in the proceedings. The 
mighty Watzulik, of Altenburg, was not present. Prob- 
ably Berlin did not seem to be the proper field for the ac- 
complishment of his far-reaching plans. (All sorts of differ- 
ences and rivalries exist among the adult deaf.) Many 
other stars were missing. 

As we passed through the ranks of the members of the 
Congress, we almost always encountered only friendly, eon- 
tented faces. Former pupils came, among them some 
who were growing rather gray, and usually placed them- 
selves before us with the question ‘“‘Who am I?” and 
great was their joy when they were recognized. The great 
majority of them made a thoroughly favorable impres- 
sion. That is surely a triumph for the education of the 
deaf! Only the most prosperous among the deaf, it is 
true, were present, at least of those not residing in the city. 
With almost all of them one could converse very well 
orally. Although in individual cases the voice and utter- 
ance left much to be desired, yet one could always under- 
stand them well. And that, after all, is the most impor- 
tant thing.. Some among those present could express 
themselves faultlessly in language. 

It must be admitted that most of the subjects discussed 
in the Congress were such as bear directly on the life and 
activity of the deaf; one can only wish that the results at 
which they aim may be attained. All the more must it 
occasion surprise that the adult deaf concern themselves 
about matters of which they understand nothing. And 
yet the question of methods is forever and ever brought 
forward for discussion at their congresses. At this last 
meeting also they undertook to break a lance in favor of 
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the sign-language; at least they wished a larger place and 
greater rights to be given in our schools to this darling of 
the deaf. The teachers who were present could not per- 
mit that to pass without protest, and so I said to the 
assembly, among other’ things: ‘It is yours to care for 
the interests of the adult deaf. The care for the school 
children is our affair. In the question of methods we shall 
not allow ourselves to be dictated to by the deaf. Of 
That the present 


that question you understand nothing. 
method is the right one, those present at the Congress 
afford a striking proof. 

I must say a word in conclusion concerning the way 
in which the decisions of the Congress were reached. Even 
if I had understood the sign-language better than is actually 
the case, it would have been impossible for me to follow 
the proceedings, for they were not based upon definite reso- 
lutions, propositions, etc. As a basis for reaching a de- 
cision, nothing was presented to the assembly but merely 
the subject. The speakers, to be sure, endeavored to 
explain the subject, but how fully did they succeed in doing 
so? When they had made signs long enough, they took 
a vote on the whole question. Precisely what they were 
voting upon was certainly not made clear to the whole 
assembly. I am now curious to see what the official report 
of the proceedings will have to say. When decisions are 
reached in this way, one cannot ascribe very much im- 
portance to them; they can scarcely be said to be the con- 
scious expression of the whole body. If in the report a 
resolution should be found criticising the prevailing method 
of deaf-mute instruction, teachers of the deaf need not 
concern themselves very much about it; they may quietly 
pass it by and proceed to the order of the day.*—E. W. 


*The Taubstummen-Courier of September 1 contains a clear and 
orderly report of the proceedings of the Congress. It states that a 
resolution, offered by Mr. Buchheim, of Leipzig, that “The use of the 
sign-language should again be introduced into the instruction of the 
adopted with enthusiasm.” —E. A. F. 


deat”? was 


THE NEED OF GREATER ELASTICITY IN THE 
USE OF METHODS WHEN INSTRUCTING THE 
.* 


Mr. Presipent, My Lorps, Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: I 
wish to assure everybody that the necessity under which 
I feel constrained to read this paper is personally distasteful, 
and that this opportunity of expressing what I truly think 
was not sought; vet when I was invited I found, after due 
reflection, that it was my duty. In view of my position 
among the deaf of this country, having been their chaplain 
at St. Saviour’s Church, Oxford Street, London, during 
fourteen years past, and a missionary under the Royal Asso- 
ciation for nearly six years before that; having also had the 
advantage of deaf-mute parents, in whose company I have 
acquired familiarity with the special modes of thought and 
expression current amongst the deaf; and, lastly, having 
had eight years’ experience as an assistant examiner of the 
silently taught deaf under his Majesty’s Board of Eduea- 
tion ; there is a compulsion laid upon me that I should, 
when invited, and on such an oceasion as this, give expres- 
sion to any conclusions and opinions at which I may be sup- 
posed to have arrived, and that with as much fairness and 
fearlessness as is expected. 

I have had in three capacities very abundant oppor- 
tunities of observing the kind of pupil that is being manu- 
factured in the schools throughout the country, and, in 
common with many, I am not satisfied. The fanfare of 
trumpets that heralded and applauded the decisions of the 
Congress at Milan is a disagreeable recollection. Many 
who, in a fit of enthusiasm for progress, sold and pledged 

*Extracted from a paper read before the International Congress for 
the Welfare and Protection of Children, held at the Guildhall, London, 
England, July 16, 1902, by the Rev. I. W. G. Gitpy, M. A., Chaplain of 


the Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, London, England. 
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themselves to be henceforth the apostles of the new, and 
what was to be the only, method of teaching the deaf, must 
be heartily wishing they had had a little more wisdom and 
moderation. The pendulum swung too far, and the inevi- 
table reaction has begun. Many of our adult deaf, educated 
from twenty to fifty vears ago, have as good speech and 
language as the best of our modern pupils, and withal find 
it a great convenience in life that they can communicate 
with each other and their friends by silent means when they 
wish. I am confident that their speech has not suffered 
appreciably from this practice, and that life is to them a far 
happier thing with this freedom in the use of method. I 
am not in the least decrying speech—in its place. I am a 
member of the American Association which has for its ob- 
ject the perfecting of oral teaching, and read its review with 
the deepest interest and pleasure. The greater the perfec- 
tion to which the art is brought, the more do I rejoice. I 
have no lurking desire to abolish the teaching of speech or to 
keep the deaf apart, a class by themselves. Of these things 
we are, I know, suspected; but known as I am to all the 
head-masters in the country, I believe that my assurance on 
this point will be respected. 

I feel it necessary to state my personal convictions be- 
fore I come to quote the authority of others. I have at 
times, for my own satisfaction, put this or similar questions 
to teachers when visiting a school (they were, be it under- 
stood, in charge of pure oral classes): ‘‘ Do you think that 
you could instruct these children better if you had liberty 
to instruct them by a choice of methods?”’ and almost in- 
variably the teacher has said he or she thought it would be 
better if they could teach by either method. Their classes 
were often more than half composed of children who were 
failing to aequire a useful amount of speech, and who were 
missing the knowledge which they might have been ac- 
quiring while they were attempting a—for them—impossible 
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accomplishment. This sentiment has been the opinion of 
certain outspoken head-masters of institutions; but the 
desire of committees to be up to date, and obedient to the 
natural wish of the Board of Education that every child 
should have the opportunity of learning speech, may go too 
far, and zeal may so overstep what is really justice to a large 
number of children, that I think I do my duty in speaking 
out—which I wish to do in perfect charity towards my 
neighbors. I will now proceed to quote some authorities 
to show that exclusively oral teaching is, to say the least, 
unwise. 

[Mr. Gilby here quotes at length from Mr. Arendt, Mr. 
Farrar, Mr. Barnes, Dr. Elliott, President Gallaudet, Mr. 
Heidsiek, Mr. Ferreri, Dr. Bell, and Professor Draper, in 
support of his views. Most of the material quoted may be 
found in previous volumes of the Annals. Referring to the 
assertion made by Mr. J. Arendt, of the Muficipal School 
in Berlin, Germany, that ‘‘ only about twenty-five per cent. 
of all the congenitally deaf after leaving school can speak so 
as to be understood even by their teachers,” Mr. Gilby 
continues :] 

In London I do not believe the proportion is much better. 
Several teachers have expressed to me their lack of faith 
in the method they are compelled to employ, and one can 
only account for the pure oral craze—for such it is—by its 
great success in a few cases, and the appeal which the hope 
of such success for others makes to public sympathy. 

What a grand achievement it undoubtedly is, so far to 
conquer natural difficulties as to raise the totally deaf into 
such a position that they shall be able to understand some- 
thing of what other people say without the use of the fingers ; 
but the method has only met with real success in a minority 
of cases. The deaf themselves deplore and condemn the 
intellectual starvation to which they have been subjected. 
I believe that the elastic system for which I plead can 
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effect the greatest good for the majority. I do not believe 
that the pure oral method can be so universally applied as 
it is without sacrificing the mentality and happiness of a 
large number. How truly isolated are the failures and 
even moderately successful pupils, under pure oral teach- 
ing, is daily evident. Beyond the home circle and a very 
few others their speech is practically useless, and the unac- 
customed use of pencil and paper, or rapid finger spelling, 
drives them into grotesque signing and great misery. They 
are seldom sufficiently advanced to read books, and being 
out of deaf-mute society obtain so few fresh ideas that they 
become peculiar, eccentric, moody, and generally unhappy. 

I have written too much, perhaps—quoting too largely— 
yet my desire to give strong reasons on the best authorities 
for a ‘‘greater elasticity in the use of methods”’ will be 
credited with sincerity. Should any critic feel bound to 
take me to task, I trust we may join issue with mutual 
respect, and unite in such sincerity of devotion to the in- 
terests of the deaf as the importance of the subject demands. 

[The London Times of July 17, in its report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress on the previous day, says: 

“The most interesting feature of yesterday’s proceedings 
at this Congress was an animated discussion, in the medical 
section, on the best methods of teaching deaf-mutes. It 
was a case of Athanasius contra mundum, for all the speakers 
and apparently all the hearers in a large audience were in 
favor of the ‘‘ pure oral’’ method, and against the Rev. F. 
W. G. Gilby, who stood alone in asking for greater elasticity 
in the use of methods. And yet the views embodied in 
Mr. Gilby’s paper plainly deserve respectful consideration. 
He enjoys the position of the looker-on who sees most of the 
game, and he has had a wide and intimate experience of deaf- 
mutes. He has been their chaplain at St. Saviour’s Church 
in London for fourteen years, he had been a missionary 
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under the Royal Association in aid of the Deaf and Dumb 
for six years before that, and he has been an examiner 
under the Board of Education for eight years. He has had, 
in his own words, ‘very abundant opportunities of observ- 
ing the kind of pupil that is being manufactured in the 
schools throughout the country, and, in common with 
many, he is not satisfied.’ The ‘many’ were not present 
yesterday, whereas the ‘oral’ class gathered in force. Mr. 
Van Praagh, Mrs. Kinsey, Mr. Ackers, Dr. Roe, Mrs. 
Masters, and others, all supported the oral system in the 
strongest terms. Pastor Dalhoff said that in Scandinavia 
it was going on from victory to victory, becoming more and 
more adopted, and producing better and better results. In 
Norway it was being applied to the feeble-minded and the 
blind. Miss Garrett, of Philadelphia, had brought with her 
from America two children who had been for some time at 
an ordinary school, in order to show how well they had 
learned to speak and to read speech. The younger was ex- 
tremely intelligent, and answered one or two simple ques- 
tions readily and clearly. The elder was not so successful, 
and though the sounds she uttered were triumphantly 
translated by Miss Garrett, the ordinary listener was less 
impressed by the fact that she uttered them than by the 
need for translation. 

‘““Undismayed by the avalanche of hostile opinion and 
evidence, Mr. Gilby stuck to his guns. He did not impugn 
the merits of the oral system or deny the results claimed for , 
it; he merely deprecated its exclusive use in all cases, and 
asked that other and alternative methods might be used as 
well, each case being studied and dealt with according to its 
nature and its needs. This is nothing but common-sense 
and universal experience. A Procrustean rule does not 
answer in anything, and least of all in education. Accord- 
ing to natural capacity, time, care, opportunity, and other 
conditions, one method answers best in some cases and an- 
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other in others. Mr. Gilby has found it so, in fact, among 
deaf-mutes. He has found the classes ‘ often more than half 
composed of children who were failing to acquire a useful 
amount of speech, and who were missing the knowledge 
which they might have been acquiring while they were 
attempting a—for them—impossible task.’ After the dis- 
cussion the section got into one of the usual muddles in con- 
nection with a resolution. Having first resolved that it 
would be ‘inexpedient to send out any resolution,’ they 
proceeded to send one out to the effect that the section ‘ex- 
pressed its approval of the purely oral method.’’’] 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


ALL the resolutions offered at the meeting of the De- 
partment of Special Education of the National Educational 
Association, held at Minneapolis, Minnesota, July 9 and 11, 
1902,* were referred to a Committee on Resolutions, of 
which Dr. J. C. Gordon, Superintendent of the Illinois In- 
stitution, was chairman. The following resolutions were 
favorably reported by the Committee and were adopted by 
the Department: 

1. Resolved, that this Department approves of the action 
of the Board of Directors, changing the name and defining 
the scope of the Department, and recommends the adoption 
of the report of the Committee upon the Reorganization, 
which is as follows: 


1. The name of the Department shall be, Department 
of Special Education—Relating to Children Demanding 
Special Means of Instruction. 


*See the September number of the Annals, pp. 371-378. 
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2. The object of this Department shall be to bring per- 
sons engaged in the education of children requiring special 
methods of instruction into contact and affiliation with 
teachers in general, for the interchange of ideas for mutual 
benefit. 

3. All communications shall be non-technical in char- 
acter for the purpose of securing an interchange of ideas 
between those engaged in special education. 

4. To secure from specialists papers of general interest 
for presentation to the general Convention or its sections. 

5. To secure from prominent educators the presenta- 
tion of papers before this Department. 

6. All matters to be presented at any meeting shall be 
approved in advance by the Executive Committee. 


2. Whereas, the usefulness of this Department in its work 
calls for information and statistics gathered systematically 
from a large field; and 

Whereas, it is desirable that this information be made 
available at the next meeting of the National Educational 
Association, 

Resolved, that a committee be appointed and authorized 
to confer with the National Bureau of Education with a 
view to securing a compilation of existing statistics relative 
to children in the public schools who need special methods 
of instruction, and the gathering of more complete returns 
from the large cities of the United States. 

3. Resolved, that the efforts of the school authorities of 
the city of Boston to provide special instruction in special 
classes for pupils whose mental development is impeded by 
such physical conditions as partial deafness, imperfect sight, 
ete., is worthy of commendation. 

4. Resolved, that the graduation of persons deaf from 
birth or from early childhood, with academic degrees, from 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and the University of California, 
as well as from Gallaudet College for the Deaf, and of blind 
students from many colleges, is worthy of note by this body 
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as an encouragement -to high endeavor on the part of pupils 
and teachers alike. 

5. Resolved, that the larger and freer use of written lan- 
guage and of speech from year to year by pupils in schools 
for the deaf is a progressive step worthy. of note and of com- 
mendation. 

6. Resolved, that day-schools for young deaf children, 
with efficient teachers and competent supervision, should 
be encouraged, especially for such children as cannot be 
reached by institutions or boarding schools, which, with 
their manifold advantages, cannot cover the entire field in 
many States. 

7. Resolved, that the thanks of this Department be ex- 
tended to Wm. T. Harris, LL. D., U. 8. Commissioner of 
Education, and other prominent educators who have ad- 
dressed this Department, also to the local committee of 
arrangements and to the ladies and gentlemen taking part 
in the musical programme, also to Miss Cornelia Bingham for 
the living exhibit from her school in Chicago, and to Dr. 
A. Graham Bell, LL. D., our President, for invaluable 
services rendered to this Department. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama Institute-—Miss Minnie Overton Bell, late of 
the Kansas School, has been added to the corps of instrue- 
tors. 

Arkansas Institute.-—Miss Martha T. Vance, Miss Lulu 
Christian, Miss Ruth P. Stephan, and Mr. Isaac 8S. Hum- 
bert have resigned their positions as teachers, Miss Vance 
and Miss Christian to be married, and Mr. Humbert to 
practice law. Miss Ammee Leverett is transferred to the 
art department. Mr. Arthur G. Mashburn, a former 
teacher in this Institute and more recently in the Washing- 
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ton State School, Miss Cordelia Andrews, late of the Me- 
Cowen School, Miss Maggie Hopkins and Miss Bessie 
Denison, who received their normal training in the Arkansas 
Institute, and Miss Clyde Carter, late secretary to the super- 
intendent, have been appointed teachers. 


Berlin Institution.—Mr. E. Reuschert, of the Royal In- 
stitution, Berlin, Germany, has published a collection of 
97 short stories for deaf children, entited “ Kleine Erzahl- 
ungen fiir taubstumme Kinder.”” As this collection is 
marked “ Part I,’’ we infer that more are to follow. 


Colorado School.—Mr. Winfield Scott Stratton, a wealthy 
and publie-spirited citizen of Colorado Springs, who died 
last September, for several years had made generous gifts 
to this school, and in his will he bequeathed it $25,000,“ the 
interest to be annually distributed among the pupils as 
rewards for excellence in scholarship or demeanor, or both.”’ 
The Colorado Index comments on the bequest thus: 


“Tt is not the mere monetary value of the gift, but the 
splendid possibilities lying back of it, that render it a potent 
factor of good. Are any of our deaf boys or girls possessed 
of a talent for sculpture or art? Paris or Rome are placed 
within their reach, and they can follow in the footsteps of 
Douglas Tilden or Humphrey Moore. Are any of them 
ambitious for a higher education? Scholarships at Gal- 
laudet College are held out to them. * * * = All 
these great inducements are but supplementary, how- 
ever, to the rewards offered to the rank and file of 
our pupils, and the incentive to extra effort at self- 
improvement and moral development must have its effect. 
The best feature of the gift is that its benefits will be per- 
petual. Generations of pupils yet unborn will share in 
them on even terms with those who first receive them. 
The Stratton Fund will thus bring benefits which perhaps 
no other gift in any other form could bring, and though 
perhaps a desire to have his name perpetuated was furthest 
from Mr. Stratton’s mind, and he only thought of the good 
he wished to accomplish, he will always be held in grateful 
memory at the Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
and many a deaf or blind boy or girl will have cause to 
bless him as having made possible successful careers along 
lines that would otherwise have been closed, or in the every- 
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day walks of life that, but for the inducements held out by 
his gift, might have been neglected.”’ 

Evansville Day-School.—Mr. Charles Kerney, the founder 
and for several years the principal of this school, died 
August 1, 1902, aged 41. Mr. Kerney lost his hearing at 
the age of five. He was educated at the Kentucky and 
Indiana schools and Gallaudet College. In 1886 he founded 
the Evansville Day-School and conducted it successfully 
as principal until 1892,when he resigned to become a teacher 
in the Indiana Institution. A severe illness compelled him 
to give up teaching three years later, and he never entirely 
recovered his health, either physically or mentally. His 
energy and ambition, however, which were always great, 
seemed to be increased in these later years when his mind 
was somewhat unbalanced, and he embarked in several 
visionary schemes, of which the best known was the estab- 
lishment of Once a Week, a newspaper for the deaf, on an 
unparalleled scale of expenditure. The failure of his enter- 
prises affected his mind still further; he became melancholy 
and finally committed suicide. He was a man of genial 
disposition and extraordinary energy, and during his early 
career showed remarkable ability as an organizer, teacher, 
and lecturer. He leaves a wife and a young daughter. 


German Evangelical Institution.—The Rev. H. A. Ben- 
trup has resigned the position of superintendent to take 
charge of a German Lutheran parish at Holgate, Ohio. 
He is sueceeded by the Rev. William Gielow, of Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Illinois Institution.—Dr. Harvey W. Milligan, formerly 
a prominent teacher in this and other schools for the deaf, 
died at his home in Jacksonville, Illinois, July 16, 1902, 
aged seventy-two. He wasa graduate of Williams College 
and of the medical school of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He taught in the Pennsylvania Institution from 1856 to 
1865, was superintendent of the Wisconsin School from 
1865 to 1868, teacher in the Illinois Institution from 1868 
to 1882, and professor of history and English literature in 
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Illinois College from 1882 until his death. He was a 
scholarly and successful instructor, a patriotic and active 
citizen, and a devout Christian. He is survived by a wife, 
a daughter, Dr. Josephine Milligan, formerly a teacher in 
the Illinois School, and a son, Mr. Laurence E. Milligan, 
now a teacher in the Colorado School. 

Indiana Institution.—Mr. Utten E. Read, an instructor 
in this Institution, has prepared a short “ Life of Christ.” 
It is written in the simplest language possible, and is in- 
tended for the religious instruction of very young pupils. 

Mississippi Institution.—Miss Minnie E. Morris, late of the 

Cleveland Day-School, has been appointed head teacher in 
the deaf-blind department. There are now two _ pupils 
in this department; Miss Morris has general charge of both, 
with an assistant to help her and care for them most of the 
time out of school hours. 
Miss Anna C. Collett and Miss Frances 
Glenn have resigned as teachers; Miss Collett to be married 
and Miss Glenn to teach in the Indiana School. Miss 
Katharine D. Partridge, late of the Hartford School, has 
been appointed Principal of the Oral Department. 


Missouri School. 


Ohio Institution.—Miss Cassie H. Smith, who resigned 
the position of teacher a few years ago, after long and faith- 
ful service, died at Warren, Ohio, October 15, 1902. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—The teachers of the C Grade 
of Wissinoming Hall have prepared a little book of fifty 
“Stories from the Old Testament Adapted for Children.” 
It is written in simple language, and at the end of each 
story there is a reference to the chapter in the Bible where 
the story may be found. 

Texas School.—Miss Carrie Steagall, Miss Joe Johnson, 
and Miss Frances K. Bell have resigned their positions as 
teachers, Miss Steagall and Miss Johnson to be married, 
and Miss Bell to teach in the North Carolina School at 
Morganton. The vacancies have been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. W. A. Scott, formerly a teacher in this 
school, Miss M. E. Fairbank, late of the Illinois Institution, 
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and Miss Elnora Palm, who was a substitute teacher in the 
Texas School last year. 

A new school building was completed during the summer 
and is now occupied. It is a handsome, substantial struc- 
ture, built of brick and stone, three stories high, and covered 
with a slate roof. There are twenty-seven schoolrooms, 
a chapel, a principal’s office and reception room, and a 
store-room in it. On each floor there is a corridor thirteen 
feet wide running down the middle of the building the entire 
length. The schoolrooms and stairways open on these. 
There is a cross corridor, seventeen feet wide, on the first 
floor, at the main entrances in the middle of the building. 
The corridor on the third floor is bisected by the chapel, 
a large well-lighted room with the capacity for seating 
about six hundred. There are toilet-rooms for teachers at 
the ends of the corridors on each floor, and similar rooms 
for the pupils in the basement. 

Washington State School.—Mr. J. A. Applewhite, who 
has been connected with this school for five years, first as 
articulation teacher and then as head teacher and editor 
of the Washingtonian, has resigned to study medicine. 
He is succeeded by Mr. A. W. Dobyns, formerly a teacher 
in this school and last year in the Minnesota School. Mr. 
A. G. Mashburn has resigned to teach in the Arkansas In- 
stitute, and issucceeded by Mr. W. N. Marshall, a former 
teacher here, who more recently has taught in the Georgia 
and Utah Schools. Miss L. M. Crawford is succeeded by 
Miss Alice Applewhite, formerly a teacher in the Mississippi 
Institution. 
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Evangelical Work in Paris.—During the past two years 
a new missionary work has been carried on among the deaf 
in Paris, France. It was started by the MecAll Mission, 
but is now under the general direction of a committee con- 
sisting of representatives of various Protestant churches 
(Reformed, Free, Lutheran, and Methodist) and is con- 
dueted by Mr. Vigier, formerly a Catholic priest and a 
teacher in several schools for the deaf, now a Protestant 
pastor. Religious services, at which from forty to fifty deaf 
persons are present, are held every Sunday afternoon at four 
o'clock at No. 8, Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle, and pastoral, 
charitable, and philanthropical work, similar to that of the 
church missions to the deaf in the United States, is carried on 
during the week. Contributions may be sent to Mr. Vigier, 
No. 5 rue Demours, Paris 17°, France. 


The Earphone.—The Mt. Airy World of October 16 de- 
scribes a test of the Earphone, one of the latest instru- 
ments for which it is claimed that they aid and develop 
the power of hearing. The test was made at the Penn- 
sylvania Institution “ in the presence of Mr. Montgomery, 
Dr. J. Andrews Harris, Dr. Joseph A. Seiss, Dr. Russell 
H. Johnson, Dr. Arthur H. Cleveland, and the officers and 
teachers. Like the akoulalion, the earphone is an elec- 
trical intensifier of sound, but seems to be less violent in 
its effect. Mr Willard 8. Mears, the operator, tested the 
hearing of nine pupils with the earphone. These pupils 
were of all grades, from those with considerable hearing 
to those supposed to be totally deaf. In each case Dr. 
Crouter gave information in regard to the pupil’s degree 
of hearing. 

“The earphone consists of a small battery connected 
with a mouthpiece and an earpiece by means of cords. 
Two forms of earpiece were used, one held to the ear by a 


hard rubber band around the head, the other held like a 
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lorgnette. The latter was used in only one or two cases, 
and when used the operator did not speak into the mouth- 
piece. ° 

“Mr. Mears talked in a rather low tone, confining him- 
self mainly to words like ‘papa,’ ‘mamma,’ ‘school,’ and 
‘halloa.’ These the pupil was directed to repeat as given. 
If the pupil did not respond readily he was told what 
words were to be used and the order in which they should 
be given. These words were spoken through the instru- 
ment until the pupil was supposed to be familiar with them, 
then given promiscuously. Several pupils, unable at 
first to distinguish one word from another through the 
earphone, after practice repeated them correctly. Some 
needed no such preliminary instruction. One or two said 
they could hear something, but did not know what. Others 
could get nothing. With three the tests seemed to give 
excellent results. These were able to repeat many words 
and several sentences correctly. How much good these 
could derive from the regular use of the earphone, it is too 
early to say. Two others, of very nearly the same de- 
gree of hearing, apparently, seemed to hear as well with- 
out the earphone as with it. 

“The trials were too brief to be satisfactory. In some 
cases the operator claimed results unwarranted by the 
experiments; in others he palpably failed to bring out 
the best. The fault was with him rather than with the 
earphone. He selected words that no oral teacher would 
‘have used. Mr. Mears promised to give further tests very 
soon and with improved apparatus. The results of these, 
it is hoped, will be more conclusive. There is no doubt 
the earphone does so intensify sound that the voice, when 
speaking in the lowest tone, is carried to the ear with re- 
markable distinctness. Mr. Mears thinks that seventy- 
five per cent. of the deaf can be materially aided by its use. 
If one-third of this number can be helped the instrument 
is one of great value. Should further tests demonstrate 
that the earphone is of benefit, with no injurious effect upon 
the ear from its continued use, those interested will be 
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informed; but in all cases it would be well to consult a 
competent aurist before attempting the extended use of 
any device or instrument to aid Hearing.” 

Oil on Slates.—The Colorado Index of October 9 says that 
“Jast summer, while the painters were oiling and varnishing 
the woodwork in the school building, they left fingermarks 
here and there on the blackboards. Mr. Argo noticed that 
these spots were not only a deep black but took the crayon 
better than the rest of the slate surface. By way of ex- 
periment he had a whole blackboard oiled, and this slate 
became the blackest, smoothest, and best in the room. 
The slates in all the schoolrooms have now been oiled, and 
show the writing to better advantage, while there is hardly 
any dust. The mixture employed consists of three parts 
pure linseed oil and one part gasoline. After the oil has 
been on the slates for about an hour, they should be rubbed 
dry with a piece of flannel or soft cloth.” 


Periodicals.—El Sordomudo Argentino, the organ of the 
National Institution at Buenos Aires, which was suspended 
in 1899, has resumed publication with renewed vigor under 
the editorship of Mr. J. P. Diaz Gémez, Vice-Principal of 
the Institution. His address is Defensa 1179, Buenos 
Aires, Argentine Republic. 

The Deaf World, of Indianapolis, Indiana, has suspended 
publication. 

The Eye, formerly published at Maitland, Missouri, by 
Mr. Oren M. Elliott, is now conducted by Mr. Russell 
Smith, 1702 North 26th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

The Chicago Methodist Episcopal Mission for the Deaf 
has begun the publication of a monthly religious periodical 
entitled the Silent Herald. It is edited by the Rev. Philip 
J..Hasenstab, who has charge of that Mission. 


Teachers of the Deaf-Blind.—A friend writes us: “ There 
has been a regular breakdown among the teachers of the 
blind-deaf this summer, Miss Donald, Mrs. Barrett, Miss 
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Badger, and Miss Conley, all having given way, and if Miss 
Boyd and Miss Lyon had carried out their cherished hope 
of having their pupils with them all summer, they would 
probably have been added to the list.” 

Miss Grace Emilie Taft, late of the Illinois School, has 
accepted the position of teacher for Edith Thomas at the 
Perkins Institution, Miss Thurston having resigned to be 
able to be near her infirm parents. 

Our List of Instructors.—In the next January number of 
the Annals we expect to publish, as we did last year, the 
names and addresses of American (United States and 
Canada) Instructors of the Deaf. Last year the list con- 
tained only instructors who were actually at work in schools, 
as communicated ta us by superintendents and principals. 
Some teachers with private pupils, and others who were 
temporarily out of employment but desired to return to 
the work, expressed regret that their names were not in- 
cluded. This year, therefore, the list will include all in- 
structors of the deaf who so desire, whether at present 
teaching in schools or not, provided their names and ad- 
dresses are sent us before the end of November. We 
cannot undertake to publish in subsequent numbers of the 
Annals during the year names which do not reach us in 
time for the list in the January number. 


Reports of Schools.—We have received the following re- 
ports of schools published in 1902: Buenos Aires (Boys’), 
Genoa (Italy), Montana, New York Improved Instruction, 
Venersborg (Sweden). 
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